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HE Name alone of the Authoreſs 
of this Work 1s ſufficient to ſecure 
” theſe Dr ALOGUks a favourable Re- 
eeption from the Public. Every one re- 
veres the Memory of Madam DE MainTE- 
NON, and the young Ladies of St. Cyr, into 
whoſe Hands: this Book may chance to fall, 
will I amv perſuaded” thank the Editor for 
recalling her once more to their. Remem- 
brance. This illuſtrious Foundreſs has a 
thouſand Times expreſſed the Satisfaction 
ſhe enjoyed in the Company of her Pupils, 
in the familiar Conferences ſhe had with: 
them, and in preſcribing them ſuch Leſſons 
as ſeemed calculated entirely. for their Enter-- - 
tainment. In the Peruſal of this Volume 
will be ſeen that admirable Spirit of Wiſ⸗ 
dom, Affability, and Religion which inſpir- 
ed that Lady, and which has ever influen- 
ced the Conduct of thoſe who have ſuc- 
ceeded en 2 
. Tur 


N 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 
Tur Reader may perhaps be curious e- 


| fi to enquire by what Means the Ma- 
nuſcript came into my Poſſeſſion. Thoſe 


who were entruſted with it, as a Pledge of 


Friendfhip and Regard, cannot in the leaſt 
be accuſed. of a Breach in either of theſe 
Reſpects. Madam pz: MainTExon knew 
too well the Force of Friendſhip ; and her 
Intention, it may be thought, was that it 
ſhould never ſee the Togh t. Many will per- 
haps imagine, that theſe Diar.oGvuss proceed 
from a Pen leſs aſſiduous than her's was. 

I have no Reply to offer, except that theſe 
Manuſcripts were ſent me by Perſons of 


Credit, who have more Regard for them 


ſelves, than to hazard their own Re 


tion, by impoſing on the Public; and —4 
too careful of that of the Authoreſs, and 
conſcious of the Advantages Vouth may 


imbibe from their Inſtruction, to ſuffer a 


Work capable at once of giving Pleaſure 
and Improvement, to OH buried in che Ruins 
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"Fara." oP ſhould er have = hs was — 
for Society, and that is a ſufficient Commendation. . 


Angelica. Pray be kind enough to A this 
Sort of Commendation to us. 


elke ay that is e in J | 
tha often ntribut, 29, ren, der n and 
ee e Burden e eee 286 
76d. "Tw an ane bn sd 
Whit it is to render Society ede and what 
to make it burderifome ? 3 
" Clariſſa, . am of Opinion, that ta. be, agree 


able in Cempahy, and make Society à A A e 
it is requiſite to have Wit. . 


Luci nud. Wit alone i is not ſuffi ent; 3. you may j 


be poſſeſſed of that, Arid yet not qpalined for Con- 
verſation. 


Violetta. Ho W d'ye mean? 1 it poſſible to, 
pleaſe without Wit? N 


Tucinda. Ves, one may at leaſt be inoffen 
ſive; and if we can never contribute to the Plea- 
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[ 2 I 
ſure of the Company, we may however always 
avoid giving Uneaſineſs. 

Clariſſa, To deſcribe a Perſon fit 4 Society, 
we muſt, repeat an infinite Number .of engaging 
Qualifications. 

Violetta. No Matter, provided they tend to 
our Edification. 
Lucinda. To be fit for Society then, requires 
Comblutuncs; geod Nature, and good Manners. 

Angelica, What! to be always employed in 
Complimentings ? 

Belinda, Do you imagine that good; Manners 
conſiſt in Compliments ? 

Violetta. I always thought ſo. 

Lucinda. No, Madam; the higheſt good 
Breeding diſplays itſelf in accommodating, our 
Tempers to thoſe- with bf. we lies, or have 
the leaſt Connection. 

Angelicu. In what Manner, Say? 

Lucinda. By never injuring them, by conform- 
ing to their Wills, and never eee them 
in Word, or Deed. F 

Angelica. Mult I then never declare” my O-. 
pinion, but Always, be Fo by that of others? 

Clariſſa.” You may hold an _ Argument to en- 
liven theDifcourſe, but y you miſt never ſeem angry. 

Violetta. If others are angty, is that my Fault: 

* Liciuda. ' Yes, if you have, ſaid any Thing 
ill-natur'd, diſobliging, or unpolite. ._ 

Angelica. I begin to underſtand the Commen- 
dation of being ſociable, and find it F 0 
| Kinds of mm Qualities, .. |. 

Clariſſa. True; and whenever you Sher 
the Company of any one every where _ t 
and approved of for a long Time together, you 
may immediately conclude that Perſon is not 
without Merit. | 5 

Violetta. Oblige us with the Pidure of a per- | 
ſon fit for A Lucinda. 


BY. 


SETS: 
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3 63] 2 
Lucinda. She has a proper Share of Wit, is 
ſweet temper'd, obliging, conformable to the Diſ- 
poſitions, of others, willing to engage in any Di- 


verſion with her Companions, tho not perhaps 


ſuitable to her Taſte; will walk abroad, ſtay at 
home, talk, keep ſilence, work; ſhe liſtens at- 
tentively to what is ſaid to her, and doth not in- 
trude upon the Attention of others, by talking 
too long at a Time; ſhe is not inquiſitiye, nor de- 
ſirous of knowing any Thing, till thought fitting 
to be revealed. to her; ſhe never enquires into 
what doth not concern her, is never angry, and 
doth not repeat what appears diſpleaſing to ano- 
ther; ſhe commends what deſerves Praiſe, and is 
ſilent with Reſpect to any Error ſhe diſcovers ; 
ſhe hears with Patience repeated what ſhe knew 
before, without ſeeming to be pre-acquainted with 
it, chuſing rather to endure the Repetition, than 
deprive the Perſon of the Pleaſure ſhe intends 
herſelf in relating a Piece of News. In ſhort, I 
ſhould never have done, ſhould I go about to men- 


tion every Requiſite to become a proper Member of 


Soi AS 
Angelica. I ſhould be glad to hear now the 
Deſcription of a clowniſh Character. 


Lucinda. I am aſhamed of talking ſo much, and 


{ſhall therefore deſire Clariſſa to favour us with it. 

Clariſſa. It is very eaſily done, for ſhe is the 
abſolute Reverſe. of the Character you have juſt 
defin'd: Herſelf. alone is the Object of her Care, 


ſhe is regardleſs of others, ſhe takes the: chisf 


Place; when at Table ſhe helps herſelf to the 
beſt, and choiceſt of the Entertainment, the is 


ever talking of herſelf, is ſoon provoked to An- 

ger, makes Remarks on whatever | paſſes, and 
gives her Sentiments accordingly ; ſhe is obſtinate 
to her own Opinion, domineers, is conceited, can- 
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not bear the leaſt Oppoliijon, and would always 


make 
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make' her Will the Standard of other "People's 
Actions. 


i Angelica, Fou hive: Fall enciigh! to convince 


me, that ſuch a Perſon can never be an Object of 


Defire, I ſhould really deteſt ſuch a ne. 
"Vidletta. © We are greatly obliged to theſe La- 
dies; for informing our Minds of Affairs ſolike- 
ly to be uſeful to us. a 
Lucinda. Tis only for want of due Confida! 
tion, that you have not before made this Obſer- 
vation; for you have had Experience enough to 
know that the Perſons you either approve or diſ- 
like, bear ſome Reſemblance” we have given of 
n . 
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DIALO . of 


On REASON: 


Julia. ERE I myſelf Pda from the 
W Party, I might ſay that Chance has 


| this Day brought together what agreeable Com- 


an 
; Arabella. 1 I ſhould willingly acquiekce in the fame | 
Opinion. | 
Lucetta. For my Part 1 am very weil ſatis- 
fied to make one, for if I have not ſufficient Me- 
rits of my own, I do not think myſelf totally 
unworthy, having a Reliſh for the Converſation | 
of reaſonable People. 5 
- Sapbronia. How ſeldom are fach to be met 
with! It ſeems to me that Wit is much eaſier 
to be found than Reaſon. | | 
» Elaiſa. J am quite of your Mind. 
Amelia. Wit may entertain us for a while, 


| and Reaſon is * eren when it thwarts 


Our 


54 


our \Tndlinations';: ; but for: à continuat' Gueſt, 
Reaſon muſt ever be allowed the Preference. 


Sophronia. How is it Polible to love what 
contradicts us? . 


Julia. Bensnſsi tho? it . us upon 


fore : Occaſions, _ on others it: juſtifies us; and 


ſurely nothing can be more grateful, than the 
Sanction» of a rational Being. 


Lay 
* 


Amelia. Reaſon wears commonly an Air of 


| Gravity, and -oppoſes our Pleaſures. 
; Lucetta. Is it not often miſtaken for Auſterity ? 
f Julia. Yes, that is frequently the Caſe; we 
; form a frightful Idea of it, whereas, nothing is 
more lovely than Reaſon . 
Eliſa. Don't you obſerve that thoſe who are 
+ - always reaſoning are troubleſome?” : 
21 Julia. If they are always reaſoning, they are 
5 unreaſonable, for we ſhould not reaſon continually. 
Mt Sophronia. Why ſo? What Talants can we 
1155 better employ in Converſation? IE 
Te Julia. Good Breeding, Micth, Rene e 
ys Taciturnit ty, ane and Attention to | 
. others. 
= Lucetta. You give us a very pleaſing Idea of 
ws Reaſon thus accompanied. 


Julia. I do not look upon Reaſon in the for- 1 


midable Light it is uſually miſrepreſented, as pe- 
dantic, harſh and critical : For ſhe indulges every 
one in their proper Place; ſhe loves to ſee Children 
delight themſelves with Baubles, young People take 


ſprightly Graces; let us now behold her | ina more 
ſerious Dreſs, 


le, Julia. She accommodates herſelf to all Tem- 


* 


3 tions, 


ö innocent Diverſions, nor does ſhe deny a proper 
net | Relaxation even to old Age. | 
jer Arabella. Vou have adorned her 3 all her | 


pers, compaſſionates the Failings of others, and 
lellens | her own; ſhe gives Comtort under Afflie- 
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tions, having foreſeen "a would arrive; ſhe is 
moderate in her Pleaſures, ſhe delights in Society, 
and agreeably enjoys it; ſhe is thankful in Health, 

nor dejected in Sickneſs; ſhe makes good Uſe of 


Proſperity, | and bears Adverſity with Equanimi- 


ty and Reſolution ; ſhe enjoys Contentment her- 
ſelf, and diffuſes it wherever ſhe goes; and as far 
as is compatible, ſhe draws Advantages from 
the moſt inſupportable Misfortunes. 

Eloiſa. This is certainly a beautiful Copy, 


and I really think no one can be better A | 


ed with the Original, than yourſelf. 

Julia. IL have only given you a Sketch of her 
Beauties, nor indeed do I know the full Extent 
of them. 


Lucetta. You place her then in the foremoſt 


Rank of Virtue. 

Julia. Les, certainly; we can never enjoy 
her too much; we ought to cultivate her, if we 
would eucreaſe her Value, for there is nothing 
ſo convenient and advantageous, both for our- 


ſelves and others. 


Arabella. You do not ſurely prefer her to Re- 


ligion. 

Julia. No, becauſe Religion of itſelf is ſuffi- 
cient to Salvation withour Reaſon. But Religion 
would haye much greater Efficacy, if regulated by 
Reaſon: Religion may be changed, but Reaſon 
is unalterable : Religion may be accompanied with 
Indiſcretion, but Reaſon cannot. 

Sephronia. I think, indeed, you are partially 
fond of Reaſon, in preferring her to all the other 
Virtues. 

Julia. The Virtues have great Need of Rea- 


ſon for their Guide, to prevent their running into 


Extremes. 
Eloiſa. What Effect would all your Reaſon 


have _ ill Fortune ?, 
Julia. 
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Julia. She enables ys. to endure it with 
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alſo reaſonable? 


Julia. It comes from God, who may pro- 
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greater Fortitude, and makes the afflicted Fer- 
Ton ſo eſtimable and engaging, that ſhe may eaſi- 
IV find Friends to alla) her Orief., 
;  Tucettg, Alicia js endowed with a great Share 
of Reaſon, Has ſhe therefore. mare, Happinebs in 


„„ no... ut ww io 0; 
Fulia. You.need make ng Doubt pf it; ſhe 
finds a Satisfaction in her Refledions, ſhe . ſees 
there are other Conditions in Life more miſera- 
ble than her own; ſhe concludes at Night that 
the Day, of Happineſs is over with others, as well 
as herſelf, and that none of their Pleaſures are 
without Intermiſſion of Pain; ſhe maketh herſelt 
beloyed by every Perſon Who enjoys her Com- 
pany, becauſe, her whole Study is to be agree- 
able; ſhe is conformable to their Taſte, their 
Manners and their Rules; and they, on the other 
| Hand, endeayour to ſoften and alleviate her Sor- 
rOWse.: e e , 
gralela. Lou ſuppoſe then that the reſt are 
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Julia. It is impoſſible but Reaſon muſt en- 
gage and charm even the moſt ſavage Diſpoſitions. 

- Lucetta., You attribute then to Reaſon, all that 
can be ſaid of Wiſdom, Integrity, and Good-Senſe. 
Julia. If you were to call all theſe by one 
Name, it would be no great Impropriet . 
EKEloiſa. But, pray, Whence do we derive this 
Reaſon? | 


- 


perly be called the Fountain of Reaſon. 
Julia. Let her then preſide over our Canducs, 
for ſpeculative Reaſon is in Fact no Reaſon at all. 

Amelia. I muſt confeſs you have reconciled her 
to me, and the Manner in which you have de- 
ſcribed her is very different from my former Senti- 
ments of her; ſhe indeed appeared io very formida- 
| 1 ble, 
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ble, that had ſhe offered herſelf to my Service, ſhe 


would have met with a Repulſe; let us then 
each of us begin to cultivate an Acquaintance 


with her in our private Hours of Reflection. 
Lucetta. Let us however remember Miſs Julias 


Obſervation, that to reaſon ſpeculatively, that. is 
in our Meditations or Conference, is to no Pur- 


poſe, unleſs we reduce our Reaſon to Practice, by 


ſuffering it to influence all our Actions. 


Amelia. But, conſider, Madam, we are not 
always Miſtreſſes of ourſelves to regulate our Con- 
duct by Reaſon, and we are ſometimes obliged to 
eſpoufe' a Cauſe,” which Reaſon would not ap- 
prove; we depend on the Will of others; a Huſ- 
band might be apt to be too profuſe in his Ex- 


pences, without conſidering the Damage he there- 


by ſuſtains in his Fortune; and a Mother ſends 
us abroad into the World, when Reaſon, if con- 
ſulted, might perhaps adviſe Retirement. 

Lucetta. We have been juſt now informed 
that Reaſon draws Advantages from every Cir- 
cumſtance; and in the two Inſtances you have 
ſelected, it will be found to comply with the Dif- 
Poſitions of thoſe on whom it depends, and to re- 
gard the World as little as poflible ; ſo that a 


Perſon without Reaſon will be at a Lofs in either 


of the above Caſes. 7 6 80 | 
Julia. This Subject is an inexhauſtible one, 


and produce as many Inſtances as you pleafe, you 


will ſtill find that Reaſon. will have the upper 
Hand, and that ſhe is very ſerviceable on what- 
ever Occaſion ſhe is employ'd or introduc'd. 
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 Melliora, "ELL, Ladies, our pofſiping Time 


_ entreat your Sentiments upon true Happineſs. © 


| with any others; when you have experchcey 


[9 ] 
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is now arri ved, and firſt let me 


Mieliſſa. Mine would conſiſt in Riches. 

Lucretia. And mine in being placed in a Con- 
dition above all my Acquaintance. 

Lucilla. And mine, in a continual Round of 
Dione 
Charlotte. My Happineſs would conſiſt” in be- 
ing always free from Reſtrai nt. 

Melliora. None of theſe Situations can be hap- 


py ; and one of theſe can have no pothble Exiſt- 
ence. | 


"Mala. Which is that #- e | | 
Melliora., That of being free from Reſtraint; 
for Jam of Opinion, that there are no Perſons 
in the World (Ideots excepted) but what are ſome 
Time or other liable to this -Inconvenience. © 

Charlotte. That is to affirm that there is no 
ſuch Thing as Happineſs ? 

Leonora. It muſt be confeſſed indeed, that n 
is no perfect Happineſs on Earth, but there are 
many Perſons notwithſtanding, who do not deem 
themſelves unfortunate, becauſe they are Tuvject 
to a little Reſtraint, 

Charlotte. Indeed, I don't know a greater Mis- 
fortune. 

Melliora. That's becauſe: you are unte ge 


greater Ills, this will appear extremely trivial. 
Charlotte. But, pray, now Madam, is there no 
Condition of Life exempt from Reſtraint | 


B 5 Tucretia. 
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Lucretia. If JI were placed in a Sphere above 
every Body elſe, Who would then have the Pow- 
er to reſtrain my Inclinations? 

Leonora. I am of Opinion, that the moſt ex- 
alted Stat ions are the moſt ſubject to Reſtraint. 

Aeliſſa. Do you imagine the King is ever un- 
der Reſtraint ? 

Melliora. Perpetually ſo. | 

Charlotte. Permit me, dear Madam, to tell 
you, that you carry the Matter too far ; he can- 
not, at leaſt, be reſtrained in his Pleaſures, for if 
that was the Caſe they would not deſerve the 
Name. 

Melliora. If I exaggerate, you cannot but own 


that you run into as great Extremes, in ſuppoſing 


the leaſt Reſtraint will deprive him of all his 
Pleaſure. 

Meliſſa. Let us return to the King, and o- 
blige us ſo far, as to let us know cen he is 
reſtrained ? 

Leonora. He riſes at a ſet Hour for the Intereſt 
of his Subjects, when it is not unlikely, if he 
were to purſue the Dictates of his own Will, that 
he would ſometimes riſe earlier, or take longer 
Repoſe; he puts on his regal Robes to appear in 
public for the Pleaſure of his Nobles, when, per- 
haps, he would often rather be alone; he dines 
likewiſe for the ſame Reaſon in public. 

Melhora. He laboureth with his Miniſters, and 
that not always with Satisfaction; he ſees Foreign- 
ers, gives Audiences, hears Affairs diſagreeable 
and troubleſome; And can all this be done with- 
out Reſtraint ? 

Leonora. He follows the Chaſe, or other Re- 
creations, where he mult often be accompanied 
with thoſe who are diſpleaſing to him, to avoid 
offending ſome, or giving Umbrage to others, 
who are elevated to the moſt diſtinguiſhed ande 

under 


e 


% 


1 18 It 1 
under him; and muſt, perhaps, Lt thoſe 
whom he wiſhes near his Perſon, - for fear of ex- 


citing Jealouſy; in a Word, he is abſolutely un- 


der a continual Reſtraint. 
Mieliſſa. Aﬀer ſuch a Deſeription of him, Pl 


never deſire to be a King; ERC me the Lot of 
an humble Peaſant; _ ,.;-. 


Melliora. We:; muſt be e to work, 
when we would be glad to repoſe ourſelves; we 
muſt be obliged to ay at Home .in our Family, 
when, ſometimes, contrary to our Inclinations; we 
muſt live in Amity with our Neighbours ; we muſt 


be complaiſant to our Inferiors as well as Superiors ; 


in ſhort, we are entirely, and in every Particular, 
liable to Reſtraint. 


Charlotte. What would be the Conſequence, if 
I ſhould refuſe to — with my of theſe In- 


a junctions: ? 


Leonora. 'You l ee inſul portable, 
fcorn 'd, deſpis'd, and avoided by all. the World. 
- Charlotte. Really, Madam, you aſtoniſſi me 


But if it be then impoſſible to avoid Reſtraint, 


tell us, 1 beg you, how we may ſupport it? 

Melliora. The beſt Way of ſupporting it is, I 
think, to expect it, and aecuſtom ourſelves to it. 

Charlotte. And what mighty Recompence may 
we expect for. fuchia Martyrdom? ; 

Miolliora. This Martyrdom (as you pleaſe to 
term it) wears off every Day by Degrees, as 
Leonora has already demonſtrated, and we are 
amply rewarded with the Satisfacton of 
curing univerſal: Love and Eſteem; And is Al 
this to be accounted as nothing? 


Leonora. It is an Intdnvenioce againſt wha 


there is no Remedy; and if we would be free 


from Reſtraint, we maſt n. up our Abode in a 
Deſart 


Fucilla. Vou induce me bo wit for ſuch a Re- 
e treat 
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treat by the Impoſhbility you d of living | 


uncontroul' d. 


Melliora. Tis in your Power to make Choice 


of the two Evils; for my Part, I believe Retire- 
ment,. in a Deſart would not afford you any great 
: Satisfaction. | 


Lucretia. I never before ON of Reftraint, 
except in Childhood, or in a Nunnery. 8 

Tecnerd. Believe ine, Madam, you will one 
Day confeſs, that thoſe were the moſt happy and 


Joyful Days that « ever you knew i in your Life, 
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DIALOGUE. IV. 


On SELF Peper hn 


A of AM afraid, Madam, we interrupt the 


on: 1 have promiſed r 


in reading. 


Eliza. Not i in the leaſt; wp dear Sophia; "IEP af- 


Fave you, I ſhall receive much greater Delight in 
your improving Converſation. 


Lavinia. May I be ſo free, my dear, as to 
enquire the MEL Ao which Nay Ore your 3 
Attention? 

Eliza, Tis a Treatiſe wlincdia all the World 
is more or leſs concerned; for the n e is 
Self- Love. ; 

Sophia. I believe, indeed, there are very few 
who do not poſſeſs it in ſome Degree. 

Eliza. * Tis a great Pity it ſhould be ſo, knee 
it renders us diſpleaſing in the Sicht of our Cre- 
ator, and obnoxious to Mankind. 

- Lavinia. I am very ſenſible, that by abide 

this Paſſion we offend God, who is alone the pro- 
per Object of our Regard; But why ſhould it be 
held in Ahorrence by Men, who ate alike guil- 
y of the ſame Frailty? | Eliza, 
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it in us; for this Partiality to ourſelves makes us 


| ourſelves ? That is both unnatural and unreafon- 


even to get the better of that, I ſhould then be 
negligent in my Endeavours to deſerve Applauſe. 


only for the Sake of Praiſe? 


Rektraint on my Inclinations, if I was not de- 


Ea 


Eliza. That is the very Reaſon they diſlike 


fond of repeating it; and in ſo doing, we grow 
weariſome to our Friends; by our veneration for 


our own Perſons, we become prejudiced in Fa- 
vour of our own Opinions, and aſſert them with 
Obſtinacy, to the no ſmall Diſpleaſure of others. 


Clarinda. Your Obſervation 1s juſt, and this 
ſame Self-Love makes us willing to attribute to 
ourſelves a Superiority in every Reſpect. 

Alinda. True, and gives all our Concerns an 
Air of Importance. 


Lavinia. But are we then required to neglect 


able, and what we ſhall not be ealtly prevailed” on 
to do. | 

Eliza. No, certainly, we can never be entire- 
ly of this Way of Thinking; but we muſt en- 
deavour after it however, and entertain as little 
Eſteem for ourſelves as poſſible. 


Lavinia. If I was wholly to cibolet ſes; 1 


ſhould commit Follies from Morning to Night; 
and really, Madam, I cannot conceive how you 
can reconcile this Neglect you require of us, with 
that neceſſary Caution we ſhould continually take 
to keep a Guard over our Actions. . 5 

Eliza. Nothing can be eaſier; for one of the 
chief Motives to be watchful of our Actions, 
is, that we may avoid n Inducement to Selt- 
Love. 

Lavinia: But dis this fums Self. E. N 
makes me fond of Commendation, and if I was 


Clarinda. What, Would you then be good 


Lavinia. Why, dear Madam, Should I T6 a 


ſirous 
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ſirous of procuring the Eſteem of people of 
Honour and Probity? 

Alinda. I know not whether it may not be 
of bad Conſequence to teach young Perſons to 
deſpiſe Praiſe. | 

Sophia. It is what we call Emulation, and 
is only to be found in great Minds. 

Clarinda. And is it unneceſſary then that we 
ſhould be in Love with Virtue, and the Plea- 
ſure of doing well? 

Alinda. This is a Sentiment truly noble, and 
J am afraid of too refined a Nature for the Ca- 
pacity of Youth. 

Cleora. I am apt to think, that the much 
greater Part of meritorious Deeds are done only 
with the View of gaining Applauſe, and that this 
very Aim has made ſo many Heroes, | 

Eliza. All your Virtue then is only the Ef- 
fea of Vanity; and if you were not to be ſeen, 
you would commit every Crime that ſhould ſuggeſt 
itſelf to your Mind. 

Lavinia. I ſhould not be guilty of any great 
Crimes, becauſe I am not viciouſly inclined ; but 
I ſhould be leſs upon my Guard againſt trivial 
Errors. 

Clarinda. What, then, perhaps, vou wauld 
be paſſionate, ſlothful, irregular, indiſcreets” obſti- 
nate, and unden. 

Lavinia. Yes, Madam, if I way et no 
| Commendation for avoiding thoſe Vices. 

Clarinda. I can't comprehend this. 

Alinda. For my Part, I underſtand the Lady's 
Meaning very well, and I can't conceive, that 
Heroes would have ſpent their early Days in 
the Toils of War, and at the Hazard of their 
Lives, if they had not this Thirſt for Admiration. 

Eliza. What are they now the better for it, 
Madam ? 5 


Lavinia. 


F534 


' Lavinia. Their Memory is s held in continual 
Veneration, and their Example propoſed on eve- 
ry Occaſion. 

Eliza. Have they any Senſe of this Satisfac- 
tion? Or, do they enjoy more Happineſs on this 
Account ? 

Lavinia. No, Madam ; but pray, From what 
Motive then would you have us act; 

Eliza. You can judge of that, Madam, bet- 
ter than myſelf, and you have too much good 
Senſe, to lay yourſelf under a Reſtraint all your 
Life, merely. for the Sake of Praiſe, when you 
are already certain of obtaining it. 

Alinda. Yet would you not have us careful to 
pleaſe, and ſeek the Eſteem of thoſe on whom 
we depend? 

Eliza, I don't deſire to hinder your doing 
all this, but I would have you act with a more 
ſubſtantial View. 

Lavinia, You would have our Actions only 
pleaſing to God; I am very ready to allow this 


is the moſt rational Aim, but at preſent, we are 


not diſcourſing of Religion, but Morality. | 
Eliza. And what is Morality, when it has 


not Religion for its Baſis? You are, I ſee, ſtill 


reſolved to gain only the good Opinion of Men, 


and that alone will never conſtitute our Happineſs. 
alue. . 


Lavinia. I account their Eſteem of great 

Eliza. I tell you again, Madam, you muſt de- 
ſpair of attaining it without the Poſſeſſion of ſub- 
ſtantial Merit. 

Lavinia. What do you call ſubſtantial ? 

Eliza. That which will endure for ever. 


Aliada. You will inſiſt on too comſummate a 


Perfection in our Dealings, and ſubject u us to du- 
agreeable Reſtraint. 

Elix. I would have you on the 9 enjoy 
all e. Liberty; I would have you always 
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ſatisfied, pleaſed to be applauded, and contented, 
tho? neglected, and ever aſſured of a Recompence 
for every good Action. 

Lavinia. I ſubmit, Madam, on Condition you 
can prove that there is really ſuch a Condition to 
be found, 

Eliza. To this End, we need only conſult the 
Divine Approbation, to dedicate all onr Service 
to God alone, to rely upon him, and in every 
'Thing we do, to have him alone for our 5715 

Lavinia. And is this what you call Liberty ? 

Eliza. Moſt certainly, Madam; and if you will 

once make the Experiment, you may be con- 
vinced of it: You will never be in Pain to pro- 
cure the Good-Will of Mankind; your Conſci- 
ence will juſtify you in doing your Duty ;—if 
Men approve your Actions, their Approbation 
is welcome; if not, you may conſole yourſelf, 
being ſtill certain of obtaining thoſe Praiſes which 
have no End: You may even indulge yourſelf in 
Self-Love ſo far as is conſiſtent with your Duty to 
God; You may be careful of your own Happi- 
neſs, and indulge every innocent Enjoyment, and 
then you will be ſure you have not exceeded the 
proper Bounds of this Self-Eſteem, while you con- 
tinue to act in a State of Dependance upon his Om- 
nipotence. 
Lavinia. I find you thought it impoſſible that I 
ſhould yield to Conviction, without being allowed 
a ſmall Share of Love for my dear Self; but, real- 
ly, Madam, I am quite charmed with your en- 
gaging Diſcourſe, and will treaſure up your Max- 
ims in my Mind, whence they half never. be 
eraſed. 
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On 8 o D SENSE 


ae H AVE met with great Diffculty, 
Ladies, in finding one that could de- 
termine the Difference Pen Wit and Good- 
Valeria. I think 1 comprehend it, but I can- 
not explain it ſo clearly as I could wiſh. 
acintha. . I take Wit to be a Ray of Light 
'more or lefs extended, which gives us a Taſte 
for every Thing wherein it appears, and from 


which it is refleted, elevating our, Ideas, and 


making Converſation delightful, and contributing 
reciprocally to its own Pleaſure, and that of others. 

Emilia, By the agreeable Deſcription you have 
given of it, Madam, it. is very. evident that you. 


poſſeſs it in the moſt extenſive Manner I doubt 


not, but you will as eaſily define Good- Senſe. £ 

Facintba. I ſhall deiiver my Sentiments or it 
freely; Good - Senſe, I think, conſiſts in ſetting 
proper Bounds to our Wit, in complying with 
other People's Tempers, in making their Wills 


our own, in approving ſolid and rational Joys, in 
proportioning our Expences to our Finances, in 
partaking Pleaſures with thoſe who enjoy them, 


in paſſing our Time chearfully with thoſe who 
do not, and in concealing the Advantages we reap 
from our Superiority in Wit. 

Emilia, The Properties you attribute to Good- 
Senſe are exactly the ſame as I ſhould have aſcrib- 
ed to Wiſdom and Reaſon, had I undettaken 
their Definition. 


Valeria. Really, I ſhould have been. at a Lok 


to have made the Diſtinction. | 
Horatia. Nevertheleſs, Madam, 850 are per- 
| fons 
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"MY who have but a ſmall Share of Wit, that 
are prudent, equal, and diſcreet. 

Fuleita. True; but you muſt however allow, 
that Wit enables us to diſcern more clearly nw 
others. | 

Maria. The Decorum which Cuſtom has = 
ſcribed to our Sex, obliges us to, ſet Bounds 11 
our Wit, rather than to exert it more extenſiyel ys 
and we ſhall always ſee clearly enough, if we 
can be perſuaded there is nothing worthy our 
Regard, but eternal Salvation; and to chooſe ſuch 
a State of Life as may ſecure this Bleſſing to * 


in the moſt effectual Manner. 


Melinda. You agree then, I find, in the Opi⸗ 


nion of thoſe who would deny QUr, Sex the Uſe 


of Learning? I cannot conceive what Pleaſure 


can be derived from the Company of thoſe who 


are unacquainted with Hiſtory, or know not !the 


current News of the Day ;—Women who are 
ſo devoted to their domeſtic Concerns, that they 


can't tell. the Difference between an Ode. an 


» * 


Maria. What Service is it to a Female, to 


| know this Difference? I am wholly ignorant of 
the Matter, nor am I defirous of learning it, pro- 


vided I can give Satisfaction to thoſe on whom 
I depend. 


Melinda. Alas ! How can you take Delight an 


working from Morning till Night at an Employ- 


ment continually the ſame? In picking a Piece 
of Stuff to Pieces, and drawing to and fro a 
Needle and Thread! How mean and unworthy 


of a young Lady, born for a nobler Purpoſe! In- 


deed, I could never bring myſelf to ſuch Exerciſe. 

Elvira. And I, Madam, can employ. myſelf 
therein with Pleaſure: While I am at my Buſt 
neſs, I have no Solicitude to enquire into the 


| Concerns of others; I enjoy the Satisfaction of 


beholding 
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beholding my Work go forward; and when it is 


finiſhed, the Pleaſure of having done ſomething : 
I am not expoſed to invidious Converſation, 


wherein I may be induced to offend God; I ne- 
ver indulge myſelf in Sloth, which would only 


bring Vexation; and when I take'a Review of my 
paſt Tranſactions, Jam pleaſed to reflect, that I 
can't reproach myſelf with having been idle, or 
with ſpending my Time in unprofitable Diſcourſes: : 
I go to Bed contented, and fleep in andiſturbed 
Tranquility. 

Melinda. By what you repreſent, you are very 
fond of notable Women. 
Elvira. Indeed, I am; they are greatly in'my 
Eſteem. 


Melinda. I know not what Taſte you may have | 
; for Oeconomy, but for my Part I could never be 


prevailed on to do the Duties of a Farmer's Wife, 
What, Could I riſe betimes in the Morning, like 
Country Houſewifes, who get up to fend their 


Servants to work, and condeſcend themſelves to 


e LEDs echo 3 6 * 
ne Seen iet avi 19rTuagery : : 


Maria. She that acts in this Manner, is truly 
She imitates the wiſe Woman ſpoken of 
by Solomon. 

Melinda. Vou 810 then be in your proper 
Element, to live at Home with your Mother, to 
keep the Keys, and have the Care of the Houſ- 
hold. 

Maria. Don't make a Jeſt of me, Madam, I 
would do all this, and ſhould think I could not 
be better employed. 

Melinda. Indeed, T would not do it for all the 
World, What! Should I, who am poſſeſſed of 
Wit and Senſe, debaſe myſglf by ſuch a Conde- 
ſcenſion! I can only enjoy myſelf with Rhetori- 
cians, Poets, Philoſophers, and the whole Claſs 


| 35 refin'd Wits. 


Mari 2. 
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Maria. And I can reap no an but 
from the Diſcharge of my Duty. 

Melinda. Your Life muſt then be very tedi- 


ous to you, and you will be r pg a Slave to 


your Duty. 

Maria. I am happier than you, Madan; for I 
purſue my own. Inclinations, by reſolving to do no- 
thing but what I ought; and you are not always 
ſure of nein with ſuch nnen as * could 


R 
Melinda. Why ſo, Madam ? 


Maria. Becauſe you are fond of none but your | 


blame Genius's, and you will meet with very 
on of them ſo highly accompliſhed as you could 
eſire. 

Melinda. Suppoſe me now with Perſons of E- 
rudition, who never diſcourſe on common To- 
picks. 

Valeria. Pray, tell me then, Do you find in 
them a diſcerning Judgment ? 

Melinda. Imagine then that I am entertaining 
myfeif witn Anrowgers. Fe 

Maria. Do you make Good- Senſe conſiſt in the 
Knowledge of Aſtrology? Proper Perſons indeed 
to pretend an Acquaintance with the Stars, and 
talk of deſcribing to us their Courſe, when they 
know not how to regulate their own Conduct! 

Melinda. You are in the right; and your, Ar- 
guments are ſo powerful, that if I ſtay to hear 
you any. longer, I fear I ſhall become a Con- 
vert to your Way of Thinking. 

Maria. I ſhall be very glad of it, for you will 
then grow wiſer and happier; but we ought not 


to content ourſelves with human Wiſdom, which 


will go ever unrewarded; but endeavour to attain 


that only which has God for its Foundation and 


End. 


Melinda. So then you are not fatisfied with 1 my 


being 


at 


wi 


being wiſe, but you would have me be eien 
alſo ? 


Maria. That's becauſe ? tis ;mpoſitle. to be one 


without the other, and we form but weak No-: 


tions of our true Intereſt, if we content ourſelves 


with ſuch Wiſdem ne can never hope ſor its 
Reward. Py 
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nue MU 8 T defire the Favour cf your. 
Opinion, in an Affair wherein I 


have juſt been intereſted ; this Lady..and myſelf. 


had Occafion to paſs thro” a certain Place, where 
were aſſembled a Multitude of People; ſeyeral © 


them bowed to me, I returned the Compliment: 3 
upon which ſhe ridiculed me; tellin Goat at the. 


lity were. 


ſame Time, that none but Perſons of 
worthy of the Honour of a Salute. 


Almeria. I ſhould have immediately condemned” 
for I cannot think we are worthy of a 


the Lady, 
Compliment unleſs we return it. 


Camilla. What, to ſuch Wretches! And would 
you ſet them on a F ooting with People of Faſhion? 


Almeria. My Reſpect is proportioned to thoſe 
on whom [I beſtow. it; but I muſt own 1 had much 
rather be guilty of an Exceſs of Complaiſance, 
than commit a Breach of good Manners, 

Camilla. You are not very ambitious, 


4 


Almeria. I am always ſo, but I look upon Rude- + 


neſs as a falſe Ambition. 


Sachariſſa. Can a Chriſtian then be endued with 
a true Ambition ? 


Almeria. Chriſtian Humility is not inconſiſtent 


with Honour, TIE Diſintereſtedneſs and 


Courage; 
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Courage; and this I take to be the only true Am- t 
bition. : 
Camilla. Do you imagine ie that Arabition ] 
and Diſintereſtedneſs are the ſame? T1: { 
Almeria. No, Madam, true Ambition i is wing. 1 
pable of Meanneſs, and as it is uſually the Proſ- ſ 
pect of Gain that prompts us to the Commiſſion - ſ 
of mean Actions, I have for that very Reaſon in- 2 
cluded Diſintereſtedneſs under the Name of Am- 
1 51 
Seraphina. How do you connect the Ideas of k 
Courage and Ambition ? 

Almeria. Becauſe, in fome Cesc it requires an i 
uncommon Reſolution to avoid being guilty of n 
Meanneſs. p 

Seraphina. Be pleaſed to produce. ſome Exam- 
ples, in order to give us a general Neuen of what 
you have aſſerted. - 

Almeria. I have known Tas no Fort une at 0 
all, who have had very conſiderable Offers to a 


treſpaſs againſt their Honour; Is there not then a 

great Reſolution and Ambition neceſſary to reſiſt 

ſuch a Temptation, and continue in a State of 

Dependance? I a i 
Seraphina. I have known a Lady”: 8 Woman re- | 

fuſe a Sum ſufficient to place her in a Condition 

above Servitude, only for the Trouble of deliver- 


ing a Letter ; and Was offended alſo with the "= 
Offer. i tu 

Sachariſſa. Very Kine, indeed! | fi 

"Almeria. And this is what you call Ambition! 2 | 

Sachariſſa. People of Condition are not liable bi 
to meet with any ſuch Offers. 

" Almeria. They are only made to them in a de- di 
licate Manner, but they are not however leſs dan- 
gerous in their Conſequence; Muſt not a young er 
9% poſſeſs a great Share of Self-denial, in chu- w 


ſing to appear in a Plain Dreſs, in Preference to 
the 


3 1 


3 


knoweyour Sentiments f the contrary. 


on us, When; oberen e our Birth, we ought to 
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n audy Glitter of ſplendid Apparel; ; in approv- 
e rather than enjoy Diverſion, at the 
Hazard of her Reputation; and in difcharging't the 
Offices of filial Affection to an afflicted ok in 


Diſtreſs, rather than ſpend her Fime in the Pur- 
ſuit of Pleaſures and Amuſements; in preferring a 


ſingle Life, to the Allianee of a Man of low Birth, 
and deſtitute of Merit? | 


Sachari//a. Y ou have enfiietd true Ambition 
in its utmoſt Latitude, but I would be gh to 


Almeria. It conſiſts, if I miſtake n t, in fed 
ing aſhamed when there is no Occafion, and in 


making a Merit of W wen deſerves to be ex- 
ploded and deteſted. 


Seraphina. As dow, pra 2 
Almeria. In ſaying we are Lab i our „ het. 
our Apartment; of not having a Servant to wait, 


appear otherwiſe. © | 
© Sachariſſa: Andyou: ſee no Shame in all khis? 
Almeria. No, certainly, there can be none. 


Gonflantia. Whereint' then do you. make it con- 
ſiſt? 11811 


beni In. che Commiſkon of ſome Crime. 3 


Conſtantia. But, what Sört of Crime? 

- Almeria. Any Thing contfary to the Rules of 
Honeſty, Honour, Valour, Fidelity, and Grati- 
tude; in a Word, all that may be deem'd incon- 
ſiſtent . with a laudable Ambition. 3 

Sac hariſſa. But how do you reconcile this Am- 
bition with Humilit ? 

Almeria. The Virtues, fda, never contra- 
dict, but ſupport each other. 

Sachariſſs. Doth not Humility require us to 
entertain a mean Opinion of ourſelves, and that 
we ſhould rejoice, When others deſpiſe us ? 

OOO Wen Madam; 3 but it doth not re- 


quire 


"MM 


L N ble 


3 vis 


quire us to 8 their Scorn * committing 
mean, of. baſe; Achions. oline 19: bs 

Sat hariſa. How n have an ill Opinion of 
myſelf, if I practiſe the Virtues you baverrecited? 

Almeria. We have always Faults enough to 
humble our Opinions; our Virtues are often de- 
fèctive; and as we do not owe wemyto: er l e 
we ought not to boaſt of them. 

_ Conſtantia. I muſt entreat the F avour of a Word 
more on falſe Ambition, which you have . ſo 
clearly repreſented. as the trum 

Almeria. Falſe Ambition, then, is the Vanity 
| we aſſume in being what we are not, or what we 
conceive ourſelves to be, of our Birth, our Quali- 
fications; it teaches us to deſpiſe others, and be 
wholly taken up with our own Perſons, to ſpeak 
in our own Praiſe; to diſpute for the firſt : Pallage. 
at departing out of a Chamber, to- take the beſt» 
Places, to covet a ſplendid Equipage, it makes us 
aſhamed of our Diſtreſs, and by dur Endeavours to 
conceal it, expoſes us ſtill to greater Inconvenien- 
ces and ridiculous Abſurdities. 


Sachariſſa. Would you have us a: ſubmit to 


one inferior to us, and Ke Jugh;a1bne. to take 
Place of, or go before us? „Ne 

2 Aimeria Tg Yndergo this Submillion with- 
out ReluQance.. _ 7 

Conſtantia. That is very difficult however 10 a2 
Woman of Spirit. nt 

Almeria. We have already ſeen that Courage (or 
Spirit as you call it) is above this DiſtinQion, and." 
is not the Point wherein it conſiſts. 

Sachariſſa. But would you have us behave. oY 
like to all Ranks and Conditions of People? 


Almeria. I would have you pay due Reverrnco 2 


to thoſe, who, by their Birth, Fortune, Employ- 
ment, or Age, claim a duperiority over us, and 
behave reſpectfully to our Equals, and with good 
Will and Complaiſance to thoſe beneath us. 


7 Conſtantia, 


pp” ag UT RO A 


fr 


251 
Conſlantia. What! Muſt I be complaiſant to 
the Village-Clowns, or my own Domeſticks ? 
Almeria. Yes, doubtleſs ; we may bid an honeſt 
Countryman Good-Morrow, aſk him what News 
he hears, give him a patient Attention, and an 
obliging Anſwer to what Queſtions he may aſk 
in his Turn; and much in the ſame Manner we 
ſhould treat our Servants. 
Sachariſſa. When are we then to ſupport our 
Dignity ? 
je I know not that we are entitled to 
any; our Youth places us below every Body. 
Con ſtantia. Have we the leſs Claim to it for be- 


ing young ? 


Almeria. No; but we owe Reſpect to Perſons 
advanced in Years; 'tis the Duty of Youth to 
ſubmit, and obey; our chearful Condeſcenſion, 
our good Services, and obliging Complaiſance, 
will procure us Eſteem, and our Birth will never 
be once theught of, unleſs to reproach us with, 
when we appear to act unworthy of it. 


9 


DIALOGUE VI. 
Or EL YN ts 
—_ AM overjoyed to find you, Ladies, as 


I have a Complaint to prefer againſt 
Dorinda, for throwing away her Converſation on 
one who cannot avoid Lying. 

Melaſina. You mean Georgina. *Tis very true, 
ſhe has-long accuſtomed herſelf to it. 

Laura. For my Part, I ſhould eſteem her be- 
neath my Notice, if my Friends would expel her 
from their 3 as ſhe has already been 

C 


Is 


[ 26-] 
obliged to leave her Country, becauſe none will 
Vouchſafe her a Hearing. 
Carolina. I ſhould like well enough to divert 
myſelf with her. 
Melafina. J could never divert myſelf with a 
Perſon that is not to be believed. 


Carolina. Our Converſation ſhould not always 


be of ſuch a ſerious Nature, as to require ſo great 


Confidence. 


Jocelina. True; for J am apt to think there are 
ſome Lies innocent enough. 

Laura. I can hardly believe it; and it is fo 
dangerous a Habit, and fo difficult to confine with- 
in the Bounds of Innocence, if it be even poſſible, 
that I ſhould judge it much more prudent and 


Chriſtian- like, never to lye at all. 


Calita. To me, who am in Love with Truth, 
and have the greateſt Abhorrence of Lying, it 
would be much greater Satisfaction, if it was de- 
termined by all Parties never to tell a Lie on any 
Occaſion. 
Eudocia. But if it was ſo agreed on, how would 


you be able to live without ſome Lies, ſince there 


are a Thouſand authorized by Cuſtom. 

Laura, But thoſe who would maintain their 
Character, ſhould leave off this Cuſtom, and en- 
deavour to get the better of it by never making 
Uſe of the leaſt Diſguiſe. 

Chariclea. What then would . of Com- 
pliments? For there are Abundance of little Fal- 


ſities employed in Civility, and Complaiſance can 


ſcarcely ſubſiſt without them. 
Jocelina. Some are ſerviceable, and may pre- 
vent great Misfortunes. 
Carolina. I beg Indulgence ſor thoſe of a hu- 
morous Kind. 
Caliſta. I abſolutely prohibit all Sorts. 
F Eudocia. 


RT. 

Eudocia. What, would you not tell a Lie to 
fave the Life of a Friend? 

Caliſia. I ſhould however count it a great 
Misfortune to be reduced to ſuch a Neceſſity. 

Carolina. I would tell a Lie by way of Excuſe, 

Laura. If I was tempted to tell a Lie, it ſhould 
never be with a View of Intereſt, and I _ 
even take a Pleaſure in ſpeaking Truth, tho? 
might be inſtrumental to my Loſs. 7 

udocia. That's aſtoniſhing, really! And I 

muſt own, I ſhould not eafily be prevailed on to 
do fo, 

Melaſina, By what has been ſaid, it appears 
there are more Liars in the World, than we ima- 
gined. 

Caliſta. We bas ourſelves to be led away by 
ill Example, and by beginning with inventing 
Fictions, we become by Degrees compleat Liars. 

Eudocia. What, Madam, won't you permit us 
to tell a Lie by way of Embelliſament to our Nar- 
rative? 

Caliſta. A continued Series of Fallchonds 1 
would never conſent to, the moſt I can be brought 
to allow, is ſome few Exaggerations. 


11 Focelina. As to Exaggerations, I defy you to 
"7 hinder the Uſe of them, unleſs you alter our very 
8 Modes of Expreſſion; inſtead of ſaying, I have 


not ſeen you this Age, we muſt fay, I have not {cer 
you theſe two Days; inſtead of I am tranſported with 
the Happineſs of ſeeing you, we muſt ſay, I am in- 
differently glad to ſee you ; inſtead of 1 am grieved 
at your Misfortune, we muſt ſometimes ſay, I am 
ſlightly aſſfected with it; and ſo of almoit all Ki: ds 
of Compliments. 

Melaſina. You are pleaſed to rally us, Mam; : 
But don't you think, if it is impoſſible to diſcourſe 
without theſe Exazgerations, we ſhould do well in 
approaching as near to Truth, as we can? 
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Jocelina. J agree to this, provided it doth not 
impoſe too great a Reſtraint upon our Converſa- 
tion, and render it inſipid, by * it in a 
great Meaſure of its Graces. 

Carolina. I muſt beg the Favour of one Word 
more upon this Head; permit me therefore to pro- 
poſe a Query or two: Is it not lawful, Madam, 
to uſe ſerviceable Lies in the Behalf of our F riends, 
or to conceal their Defects; 

Caliſta. T think we ſhould ſpeak well of our 
Friends, and even of thoſe who are not ſo, what- 
ever bad Qualities they may have. 

Chariclea. If they are accuſed, Are we not to 
take their Part? 

Caliſta. J would excuſe them as far as I reaſon- 
ably might venture to do; and as Charity would 
oblige me to entertain a favourable Opinion of 
their Actions, or Motives, I might be able to vin- 
dicate them without the Expence of a Lie. 

Chariclea. But ſuppoſe the Nature of the Crime 
will admit of no Excuſe ? 

Cali/ta. J would then forbear to mention it. 

Carolina. We muſt not, I find, expect any great 
Indulgence from Califia, and her Acquaintance 
ſhould be particularly cautious of committing great 

Irregularities. 

Mielaſina. Indeed, if we would practiſe her 
Maxims, we muſt be condemned to a perpetual 
Silence. 

Fecelina, I don't know whether ſhe would not 
accuſe us of Lying, if we were to ſay nothing. 

Caliſta. You have too much Senſe, Madam, 
not to know I ſhould have ſufficient Grounds for 
ſuch a Charge, and that it is a Lie of the moſt 
atrocious Kind, to be ſilent, when Truth is re- 
quired to be revealed. 

Carolina. You diſcourage me, Madam, and it 


will never be in my Power wholly to avoid Lying. 
Chariclea. 


f 
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Chariclea. We muſt however arrive at this Per- 
fection, and no Pains ought to be ſpar'd to avoid a 
Crime, when we know it to be one. | 

Carolina. We muſt then deſiſt from Compli- 
ments, which are but ſo many Lies. 

Caliſta. They are ſo generally conſidered as ſuch, 
and ſo univerſally uſed in the World, that they 
rarely impoſe upon, or deceive any Body; ſo that, 
in this Particular, I would not heſitate much a- 
bout it. 

Jocelina. Since you have granted us this Boon, 
you will ſurely indulge us in the Embelliſhment of 
an entertaining Narrative. . : 

Caliſta. As Tales are no more apt to gain Credit 
than Compliments, I leave you to your free Liberty 
in this Point alſo. 

Chariclea. From what has been ſaid, I think we 
may deduce this Inference; that we ſhould never 

_ diſguiſe the Truth, that we ſhould always have 1t 
in View, and confine ourſelves to it with Pleaſure, 
even in the moſt indifferent Matters, that we ſhould 

never impoſe on the Credulity of any, and that we 
ſhould never tell any Lie, but what paſſes current 
in the World for ſuch, and that we take Delight 
only in ſpeaking the DiQates of our Hearts. . 
Caliſta. Nothing is ſo beautiful as Truth; it will 
not only be productive of our future Happineſs, but 
render us on Earth fit Members of Society. 


DIALOGUE VII. 


: , 
; On RESPECT. 
R Euſebia. I Wonder, ſo much as we have heard talk © 


7 of Reſpect, that we have not yet had a 
0 = „ particular 
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particular Diſcourſe on that Head, in order to make 
us thoroughly underſtand what it means. 

Semantbe. Is it not wholly included in the Word 
Benevolence ? 

Sabina. Every Body, Madam, has not ſo quick a 
Comprehenſion as yourſelf, to diſtinguiſh it in that 
Light; nor ſo much Inclination to practiſe it, if 
they had, 

 Euſebia. Tis true, indeed, young People have 
great Need of Information, and ſhoul be particu- 
larly inſtructed; and thoſe who have had greater 
Experience, are miſtaken, if they judge of the Un- 
derſtandings of others by their own. 

Semantbe. Tis a very bigotted Way of Think- 
ing, to imagine we can always conduct ourſelves 
by the Rules of Benevolence: I would fain be 
taught as one that would live in the World. | 

Euſebia. Well, Madam, we will confine our- 
ſelves to good Breeding ; which however extends no 
farther, than to deal with others only as we would 
have them deal with us. 

Sabina. Let us endeavour to apply this Maxim 
particularly to ourſelves. 

Euſebia. It goes a great Way, and extends to all, 
it renders our Perſons agreeable, and our Lives 
eaſy. 

Semanthe. Can you think Life eaſy, when you 
are obliged to lay a continual Reſtraint upon your 
Tongue, for fear of giving Offence ? | 

Euſebia. We ſhould find it much more tireſome, 
if we were to ſpeak all we think, and even always 
to prefer our own Inclinations, to the good Advice 
of our Friends. 

Semanthe. Why, will you ſuppoſe that our Wills 
run counter to our Friends ? 

Euſebia. They do not always; but we ſhould 
examine whether they do or no, 

Sabina 
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but Reſpect has a very extenſive Import. It were 


great Occaſion for it with reaſonable People? * 


[31] 


Sabina. You reduce then all our Reſpect to 6 
plaiſance and Submiſſion? 
Euſebia. They are in a great Meaſure requiſite, 


endleſs to ſpecify in what Particulars we ſhould 
practiſe it, as it is very certain we ſhould never be 
without it. 

Semantbe. Ves, where our Ae are fan- 
taſtical; But won't you allow that we have not ſo 


Euſebia. Tis very true? thoſe who know them- 

ſelves, will not exact ſo much of it; however, we 
can't wholly diſpenſe with it; for all Tempers are 

not alike, and we muſt firive to ſuit our own, to 
thoſe we meet with ; and inſtead of conſulting our 
own Humours, we muſt conform to thoſe of others. 

Semantbe. Reaſonable People have no Humours. 

Sabina. Few are without Humours ; for I be- 
lieve that is impoſlible either more or leſs. 

Euſebia. We may have Humours, without being 
ill-natur'd, we have our Vexations, as well as our 
Joys z and Reſpect will ſuit itſelf to every Diſpo- 

ition. 

Semanthe. We ſpent the Day yeſterday at Hippo- 
lila's; let us repeat what paſſed there, and ſee if 
none of the Company failed in Point of Reſpect. 

Euſebia. Yes, indeed, ſome were greatly want- 
ing, and L muſt confeſs they put me in Pain for 
them. 

Sabina. The ds that told the Story ſeemed to 
be much offended, that none gave Attention to her. 

Semanthe. Her Narrative was ſo tedious and tri- 
fling, that it was not worth liſtening to. 

Euſebia. We need no great Complaiſance to at- 
tend to what pleaſes us ; but we ſhould nevertheleſs 


afford a patient Hearing, tho? the Diſcourſe be tire- 
ſome. 
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Semanthe. I ſaid nothing, my Thoughts wefe 
otherwiſe employed. 


Euſebia. She took Notice of it, and it was that 
which moſt diſpleaſed her. 


Sabina. Would you have us give Attention to a 


\  Subje&t we diſapprove ? 


Euſebia. Tis this Attention that I call Reſpect, 
Good-breeding, Complaiſance ; and, if I may ven- 
ture to give it that Name before Semanthe, Charity. 

Semantbe. Would you have prevented our inter- 
rupting that wretched Lutaniſt, who almoſt plagued 
us to Death with her unſkilful Diſcord ? 

Euſebia. In this all the Company wanted Re- 
ſpect. The Miſtreſs of the Houſe ſhould have po- 
litely diſmiſſed the Muſician, and you ſhould have 


concealed your Diſguſt. 


_ We had much better ſtay at Home in 
Quiet, than go abroad to meet with ſo many In- 
conveniences. 

Ey ſebia. Our very Quiet is ſometimes, trouble- 
ſome; we were formed for Society, and cannot 
ſupport Solitude a long while together. 

Semanthe. Did not you obſerve two Ladies that 
were continually whiſpering ? 

Sabina. Yes, and theſe are in my Opinion Stran- 
gers to good Manners; ; but what I don't rightly un- 
derſtand, is that t'other Day, I heard one cenſure 
thoſe who amuſe themſelves with talking at the 
Play-houſe, which 1s a public Place, where we pay 


our Money, and are obliged to nobody. 


Euſebia. We ſhould however give Attention to 
the Play, and not diſturb the Actors. 

Semanthe. They are paid for their Trouble, 
What would they require more? 

Euſebia. Attention and Applanſe. If you were 
reading a Poem, would you be pleaſed, if your Ac- 


| quaintance refuſed to hear you? This Induſgence 


then 


1 


then you ſhould vouchſafe to others, if you expect | | 


1t yourſelf. 


Semantbe. Be kind enough to make us eaſy once 


in our Lives, and let us enjoy at leaſt one Day with- 
out Conſtraint. 

Euſebia. Live by yourſelf then, I know no other 
Remedy. But, Madam, all have not ſuch a Spirit 
of Contradiction, as to take a Diſtaſte againſt the 
Pleaſures of others : Some love Verſes, others Mu- 
ſick, others walking abroad ; but indeed, few 
Things go exactly as we would have them, and it 


is for this Reaſon we ſhould behave with Complai- | 


ſance, leſt we give Offence. 

Sabina. Suppoſe you were invited to Dinner to- 
morrow, a flight Inconvenience may perhaps at- 
tend your going, Reſpect however, to the Lady 
that aſks you, will induce you to accept the Invita- 
tion, to prevent her being affronted. 

Euſebia. Examples of this kind are infinite, we 
ſhould entertain Reſpect even for our Servants. 


© Semanthe. With Regard to theſe, Jam ſure Re- 
ſped i is due from them to us, not from us to them. 
Euſebia. Your Service would be inſupportable, 


if you have no Reſpe&t: For we ſhould indulge 
them as much as we can, notwithſtanding they are 
in our Power. 

Semanthe. I can never be perſuaded that J am o- 
bliged to conſult the Eaſe of my Footman. 

Euſebia. What, you would ſend him from one 
End of the Town to the other, without letting him 
know what he is to do at one Place, before he goes 
to another ? 

Sabina. A Perſon of any Thought, will ſhew 
Regard to their very Horſes. 

Euſebia. For certain, it is great Pity our Intereſt 
ſhould be fo © univerſally preferred to Charity; 
bemantbe, excuſe the Expreſſion. 


C 5.  Semanthe.. 
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1 Semantbe. I find then we muſt take our Leaves 
without the Secret of living uncontroul'd. 

Euſebia. Your Search to this Effect will be to no 
Purpoſe: We have all of us our Humours and Im- 
perfeQions ; we muſt, if we will live peaceably, in- 

dulge each other in our Turn; and the moſt amiable 
Companions are thoſe who behave with moſt Re- 
ſpe& to others, and require the leaſt Share of it 
themſelves. = 


1 
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DTIATLOS UT IK. 
On the four CARDINAL VIRTUES, 


| Urania. N order to endue us with a Capacity 

: & for entering into a rational Converſa- 
tion, I think it would not be improper to make the 
| Cardinal Virtues the Subject of this Day's. Conver- 
| 


ſation, and under each of theſe CharaQters, to ſpeak 
as Fancy ſhall ſuggeſt. 
Hilaria. Agreed, let me for once aſſume the Part 
of Juſtice. 
Urania. And I'll take that of Fortitude. 
Iſabella. And J Prudence. 
Franciſca. You have not left me any Choice, but 
I am contented with my Lot, and very well ſatis- 
fed to repreſent Temperance. | | 
Fuftice. I don't believe any of you can pretend to 
rival me: Nothing is ſo amiable as Juſtice ; ſhe has 
always Truth on her Side, ſhe judges without Pre- 
judice, ſhe ſees every one in their real Light, ſhe 
can condemn her Friends, and give her Enemies 
their Due ; ſhe paſſes Sentence againſt herſelf, and 
approves only what is truly eſtimable. 
F.riitude. All this is very true, but you fans 8 8 
ee 


[35] 
Need of my Aſſiſtance, and unleſs I was to en 
you, you would ſoon grow weary. 

Fuſtice. Why ſhould I grow weary ? 

Fortitude. Becauſe your Aſpect is ſevere, you 
often give Offence, are eſteemed by very tew, you 
are an Object of Terror, and it requires an uncom- 
mon Share of Merit to conform'to your Sentiments. 

Prudence. It is my Province to guide her Steps 
to prevent her Precipitation, to teach her to weigh 
well the Cauſe in Hand ; and you would both of you 
ruin all without my InſpeQion. 

Fuſtice. Is it not requiſite to be always juſt? 

Prudence. Yes, but not to be always ſeated on the 
Tribunal of ſtrict Juſtice; we thould conſider 
Things according to their Circumſtances. 

Fortitude. You may indeed do ſome Service to 
| Juſtice, but I am neceſſary to you; you may be 
more properly ſaid to retain Juſtice, than to put 
her in Action, unleſs you both enjoy the Benefit of 
my Aſſiſtance. | 

Juſtice. I don't underſtand you: What, can't T 
without your Help ſee that my Friend is to blame, 
and that my Enemy is in the right? 

Fortitude. No, you ſee it is of your own Accord; 
but without me you dare not ſay ſo, for Affection 
would make you fearful of offending your Friend. 

Fuſtice. Tis ſufficient that I find the Cauſe juſt, 
to be able to maintain it. 

Fortitude, Yes, if you take me along with you in 
the Deciſion ; but you ſhut your Eyes that you may 
not ſee. me: Vou impute to Juſtice, what belongs 
to Fortitude, and herein you act unjuſt. 


Temperance. I am ſurprized, Ladies, to fee that 


you all think me of no Conſequence, and that I am 


quite unſerviceable to you, becauſe I have hitherto 
held my Tongue. 


Prudence, Do you pretend to aſſume any Prero- 


gative? 
| Temperance. 
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Temperance. I pretend fo great a one, that I de- 
fie you all three to leave me out of your Councils. 

Fortitude. And pray, what Good can you do 
with your pacific Diſpoſition ? | 
Temperance. I prevent your putting all the World 
in Confuſion. | : | 

Juſtice. Wherein are you uſeful to me? 

"Temperance. I moderate your Juſtice, often- 
times harſh and diſagreeable. . 

Prudence. T can't imagine you have any Preten- 
fions to ſerve me. | bp 

Temperance. I reſolve all your Doubts, and put 
a Stop to your Raſhneſs, which would frequently 


carry you beyond Bounds. . 


Fortitude. By what you ſay, you carry the Sway 


from us all. 


Temperance. Without Doubt you would all pro- 
ceed to great Extremes, if I did not interfere; ' tis 


I that fix the Limits of all Things, and determine 


the Medium ſo requiſite, and ſo difficult to find, 
and prevent Perſons from running to Exceſs. 
Prudence. I have always looked upon you as a- 
verſe to Gluttony, and nothing farther. | 
Temperance. It is for Want of a better Ac- 
quaintance with me: I do indeed aboliſh all Glut- 
tony and Luxury, and I indulge no Paſſion; I not 
only reſiſt every Evil, but am likewiſe the Standard 
of Good : Without me, Juſtice jwould be inſup- 
portable to the Frailty of Mankind, Fortitude 
would drive them to Deſpair, Prudence would of- 
ten prevent our determining on the right Side, and 
make us' employ our whole Time 1n deliberating, 
without coming to an Iſſue ; but by my Aid, Juſ- 


| tice is enabled to act with Diſcretion, Fortitude is 


tempered with Moderation, Prudence admoniſhes, 
without weakening her Influence, and keeps a re- 
gular Pace, neither too faſt, nor too ſlow ; in a 
Word, I am the Bar to all manner of Exceſs. 


Fuſtice. 


- [37]. 


Juſtice. Tam aſtoniſhed at what you have ſaid, 
But will you not allow that Wiſdom goes beyond 
you? 


Temperance. Vou can beſt anſwer that Queſtion 


yourſelf; for you are not ignorant that Wiſdom 
cannot exiſt without Sobriety. Vou need make 
no farther Enquiries, Ladies, for without me no 
Good can be accompliſhed. 

Prudence. Can we not at leaſt enjoy our Health 
without you. 


Temperance. With great Diffculty: : *Tis in my 


Power to moderate Zeal when too violent, ſevere, 


and indiſcreet ; I am appointed to mark out ſuch a 


Conduct, as may prevent Perſons running to Ex- 


tremes, to regulate the Bounds of Frugality, and 
Liberality, to fix the Times of Prayer and of 
Pennance, of Meditation, and of giving Alms; I 
abridge Exhortations, Sermons, and Self-Exami- 
nation ; in fact, I govern all the unbridled Defires 
of the World. 

Fuſtice. You have a deal of Buſineſs on your 
Hands. 

Temperance, My Character, however, enables 
me to undergo it without Fatigue, and to diſcharge 
my Truſt with Content and Reſignation. 

Portitude. This imports, that we have all Occa- 
ſion for you, Pray do you never want the Aſſiſtance 
of any one? _ 

Temperance. No, I ſubſiſt entirely by myſelf. 

Fortitude. Is it impoſſible to be too temperate ?_ 

Temperance. That would be to have no Tem- 
perance at all; for ſhe can neither be poſſeſſed of 
one Extreme nor the other; neither too much, 
nor too little. 

Prudence. You put me out of Conceit with my 
own Condition, and make me envious of yours. 

Temperance. That is becauſe you entertain too 

high an Opinion of yourſelf ; however, you are all 
| ; ineſtimably 
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ineſtimably valuable; Can any Thing be more a- 
miable than Juſtice, always founded on Truth, 
incapable of Prejudice, incorruptible, diſintereſted, 
and judging even its own Actions by the Rules of 
Impartiality? 

Fuſtice. Vet with all theſe good Qualities, you 
ſay that I am hated. 

Temperance. The Reaſon of this is, becauſe you 
don't flatter, and the World is fond of Flattery. 

Fortitude. And I, you ſay, ſhould ruin all with- 
out your Interpoſition. 

Temperance. Yes, but in Conjunction with me, 
you may do Miracles: You animate all the Vir- 
tues ; you purſue all your Undertakings to the final 
Iſſue, and are never weary. _ 

Prudence. And I only deliberate. 

Temperance. You know how to chuſe the pra- 
per Time and Seaſon for every Thing, are very 
uſeful, you foreſee Inconveniencies; you take 
ſuitable Meaſures according to the Reſult of your 
Determination, and are abſolutely neceſſary, pro- 
vided you take me for your Guide, to defend you 
from the Perils of Exceſs, and the Hazards of Ex- 
tremity. 

Fortitude, You are willing I ſee, to adminiſter 
Conſolation to us, but indeed we muſt own our 
Characters are far inferior to yours. 

Temperance. What ſhould I be without you ? 
Employed alone, and oftentimes in vain, to prevent 
the Exceſſes and regulate the Paſſions of Mankind: 
It is my Ambition to be of Uſe in moderating the 
Virtues. 

Fortitude, Are we ſtil'd Virtues, while we need 
your Aid, to guard us from Extremity ? Virtue al- 
ways knows the true Medium. 

Temperance. *'Tis I that point out this "35 "HE ; 
I don't ſay that you would be guilty of any great 


Enormities, 
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Enormities, but that you often might be apt to go 
too far. 

Fuſtice. Can I be too juſt? 

Temperance. No, but you might too often give 
Judgment, and by that Means become tireſome 
to every Body; and Fortitude joined to the Seve- 
rity of Juſtice would render it ſtill a greater Bur- 
then. 


Prudence. I could remedy this Inconvenience. 


Temperance. You would often perplex them: 


Our mutual Aid is neceſſary to each other. Let 


us then agree to live well together, and void of 


Envy, let us enter into a League againſt the Cor- 
ruption of the World, ſtronger and more powerful 


than all the Virtues put together, WER the Aſ- 
F aller of divine Grace. 


DIALOGUE X- 


On DRESS. 


Narciſſa. HAT Pains are taken to make 
us hate, or at leaſt neglect the 

Advantages of Dreſs ! Is there any TOY more 
natural than to be fond of them ? 

Amanda. And aiter all, can any Thing be more 
. 

Letitia. They are for placing old Heads upon 
young Shoulders. 

Lauriana, That's becauſe they know the ill 
Conſequence of ſuch a Propenſity. 


Amanda. Such a Propenſity, Madam, leaves us 
as we advance in Years. 


Lauriana. Who told you ſo ? 
Laetitia. We ſee it every Day, thoſe who have 
paſſed the Prime of their Days leave off Dreſs. 


Lauriana. 
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Lauriana. That's only becauſe you have an Op- 
portunity of ſeeing few but Women of Senſe ; but 
ou are miſtaken, if you think a Taſte for Dreſs i is 
only the Effect of Vouth; it makes a more laſting 


Impreſſion on the Mind than you 1magine, it con- 


tinues a great while, and 1s the moſt univerſal Foi- 
ble of our Sex in general. 

Cynthia. And the moſt excuſable one. 

Olympia. But what would they have of us? 
Muſt we put on Sackcloth? Why, pray, may we 
not dreſs as becomes our Age and Station ? 

Harriot. *Tis the greateſt Pleaſure I ge to 
myſelf in quitting this Place. 

Letitia, I muſt confeſs I don't ſee any ill Con- 


ſequences liable to proceed from Dreſs. 


Lauriana They are infinite; it may coſt us our 
Reputation and Fortunes. 
Lætitia. You muſt have a good deal of Elo- 


quence, to perſuade me fo trifling an Affair can be 


attended with ſuch ſerious Conſequences. 

Lauriana. I ſhall not employ any Arguments to 
perſuade you, of which I am not entirely Miſtreſs, 
but ſhall convince you by good and ſolid Reaſons. 

Amanda. Tis a Trifle not worthy Diſputation ; 
we are young, are fond of ourſelves, we would 
appear decent, we fee others gay, and like to be 
ſo too: And where is the mighty Harm in all this? 

Cynthia. Is it a Crime to prefer a Roſe-coloured 


| Ribband to a black one ? 


Harriot. Lauriana would have us wear nothing 
but the Habit of Saint Cyr. 

Narciſſa. And ſo be pointed at by all the World 
for the Singularity of our Garb ! 

Lauriana. The Habit of Saint Cyr will do us 
Honour where ever we go; and will be a continual 
Proof of our Nobility, and that's a Point regarded 
by every one. 

Latitia. 


[4] 


Lætitia. But pray tell us now the terrible Evils 


to which this Taſte for Dreſs may expoſe us. 
Lauriana. Why do you dreſs yourſelf? And 
who do you ſtudy to pleaſe by ſo doing? 
Cynthia. Myſelf. | 


Lauriana, That is indeed the moſt innocent Mo- 
tive, here is no Fault but Self-Love ; but this is 


not all: If you took Delight in dreſſing for the 
Honour of Saint Cyr, I would freely conſent to it ; 
but you carry this Taſte with you every where; it 
may therefore be thought you deſign to pleaſe 
ſomebody elſe ; this may be the Caſe; and hereby 
your Reputation 1s endangered. ; 

Lætitia. We muſt needs then appear fluttiſh, if 
we would procure Eſteem ? 2 

Lauriana. We ſhould never be ſluttiſn; but a 
young Lady that prefers Neatneſs to a gaudy Drets, 
tells the World, without ſpeaking, that ſhe is ſtu- 


dious to pleaſe no particular Perſon, and reſolved 


to be wile. 


Amanda. And conſequently, when I dreſs my- 


ſelf out, I proclaim my own Deſtruction 
Lauriana. That is indeed the Way to it. 

_ Letitia, But according to your Notion then, all 
Women will be ruined, for there are none but what 
indulge this Gratification. | 

Lauriana. It is not our Taſte that will ruin us, 
but our extreme Devotion to it. | 


Cynthia. We muſt then reſtrain ourſelves in this 
Particular. : 


Amanda. I know not any Place where we are al- 
lowed to purſue our Inclinations. " 


-Letitia, J have notwithſtanding a great Fancy 
to indulge mine. 


Olympia. I never mind what they are always put- 

ting in our Heads on this Subject. | 
Lauriana, The Delight you take in Dreſs, is no- 
thing at preſent. Tis an Effect of that Vanity we 
| are 
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are all born with; you have now no ill Deſigns, 
no Artifice in your Gaiety; but unleſs you endea- 
vour to get the better of it, if you won't conſent 
to give it up, and believe the Experience of others, 
depend upon it, Ladies, it may loſe you your Re- 
putations, your Fortunes, and your Souls. 

Amanda. Is it poſſible that a natural Propenſity 
that you yourſelf have found an Excuſe for, and 
repreſented as harmleſs at preſent, can occaſion 
ſo many Misfortunes; and do you not exaggerate 
a little in what you have ſaid? | 


1 


Oyntbia. The Lady would only frighten us out 
of our Gaiety. 

Harriot. I can never believe we need be in fear 
of Damnation, for wearing a Ribband we have a 
Mind to. „ . 

Lauriana. Our Inclinations are our Ruin: When 
we don't oppoſe them, they hurry us into Dan- 
gers we have no Miſtruſt of; we dreſs now with 
no other View, than Self-Satisfaction: We find 
young Men praiſe us, we are pleaſed with their 
Commendations, we dreſs ourſelves to pleaſure 
the Man who praiſes us moſt; he perceives it, 
finds our Foible, takes Advantage of it; we en- 
gage our Heart, and our Reputation is loft. . 
Amanda. This is really a frightful Picture: Will 
you - be ſo kind as to explain to us, how we are 
ruined with Reſpect to our worldly Concerns ? 

Lauriana. We begin with a Ribband we take a 
Liking to; from that, we want more; we then 
muſt have a Suit of Cloaths, and thence we co- 
vet more of various Kinds; they pleaſe us while 
they are new, but we take a Diſlike to them when 
we ſee others have finer or richer than ourſelves; 
theſe we muſt poſſeſs alſo, but know not how to 
Purchaſe them; to this End we borrow Money, 
we heap Debts upon Debts, and are unable to 
pay them; ſo that what begun with a ſingle Rib- 

Et | band, 


9331 


band, will end at laſt in obliging us to ſell our 
Eſtate, and we are at once involved in irrecover- 
able Ruin. 

' Letitia. You will ſoon make us afraid of Dreſs. 

Olympia. Go on, Madam, if you pleaſe, and 
let us ſee how we endanger our Souls. 

Lauriana. You ſee it yourſelf: By your Injuſ- 
tice you borrow what you are not able to pays 
and involve whole Families in Ruin: I have ſeen 
great Numbers reduced to aſk Alms, and knew 
very well the Perſons that brought them to it; and 
indeed the Case as I have repreſented it, is but 
too general. 

Amanda. But Dreſs is the only Entertainment 
of our Youth, and doth not laſt long enough to 
occaſion ſo many Diſorders. | 

Lauriana, This Inclination doth not leave us 
as we grow in Years, unleſs our Reaſon get the 
better of it. 

Cynthia, An old Woman dreſſed out would 
make a very ridiculous Appearance. 

Lauriana, That is another Inconvenience at- 
tending Dreſs, but I was willing to demonſtrate 
thoſe of more Importance. 

Harriot. I think it a Matter of Importance e- 
nough to avoid being an Object of Ridicule. 

Lauriana. Do not then indulge Extravagance 
in Dreſs, for 'tis a Folly that admits of no Mode- 
ration, and will be as apt as any Thing to ſubject 
you to Raillery. 

Lætitia. You will reduce us ſhortly to Sack- 
cloth and Aſhes. 

Lauriana. May it pleaſe God to reduce you to 
Propriety, Simplicity, and Modeſty, and let the 
World ſee you can dreſs better if you pleaſe. 

Olympia. Is there as much Applauſe to be ex- 
* for thoſe who do not dreſs, as there is 
Blame for thoſe who dreſs extravagantly ? 7 
Lauriana. 
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Lauriana. As there is nothing more prevailing 
than this falſe Taſte, there is nothing in greater 
Eſteem among our Sex, than to be above indulg- 
ing ſuch a Weakneſs: A Conduct, which at the 
ſame Time ſhews, that we have no Deſire to 
pleaſe any Perſon in particular, that we regard our 
Reputation, and are poſſeſſed of a truly elevated 
Spirit, and Nobleneſs of Soul. 

_ Cynthia. You have greatly edified us, Madam, 


and I did not think you could fo well have ſup- 


ported the Maxims you advanced. 


Amanda. How happy are we to be ſo eaſily con- 
vinced'! . . 


Nareiſſa. And how rejoiced am I to put an End 
to this Converſation ! | 


1 7 


— — — — 


D4Aa4LO06UE 
On InD1$CRETION. 


Violetta. F AM juſt come from a Place where I 
| I have ſuffered great Uneaſineſs: There 


chanced to be in Company a very worthy Man, 


who had the Misfortune to be crooked ; a young 
Lady was imprudent enough, in his Preſence, to 
deſcant on the Advantages of a graceful Mien: 
We made Signs, and did all we could to make 
her ſenſible of the Perplexity which ſhe had 
drawn on this innocent Perſon, and to induce 


her to change the Topic of Diſcourſe ; but ſhe, 


notwithſtanding, was determined to continue it, 
and harangued at length, on the Imprudence of 


Cripples, who appear abroad in the World: I 


took my Leave as thoroughly mortified, as he 
could be, for whom I underwent the Anxiety. 
Julia. What ſtrange Indiſcretion! 


| Melliora. 
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Melliora. Such a Perſon as this cannot be e- 
nough avoided, 

Sophia, Every one hath not ſuch viſible Defects. 

Lucinda. When we are indiſcreet, Madam, 
we always give Uneaſineſs, and are ſeldom con- 
tented with reflecting on Deformity. 

Sophia. We know very well there are Defeats 
as viſible as this : But are we not ſafe when-our 
Perſons are no ways remarkable ? 

Lucinda. And who is there, but has ſome Mis- 
fortune or other, that requires to be handled ten- 
derly, and with Diſcretion ? And if theſe are not 
ſo viſible, we are not however the leſs ſenſible of 
them. 

Arabella. We do not always do Juſtice to our- 
ſelves, Madam: The Imperfections of the Mind 
are not ſo perceivable, as thoſe of the Body; we 
do not diſcern them ſo clearly, we do not ſo wil- 
lingly acknowledge them, and do not give our- 
ſelves ſo much Concern about them. 

Lucinda. Alas! Madam, If you know the Per- 
ſon the Lady ſpeaks of, as well as I do, you 
would find that ſhe never opens her Lips, but ſhe 
affronts and alarms ſomebody or other. 

Melliora. She ſhould be os from all hu- 
man Society. 

Lucinda. That would be a very good Thing; 
in order to live in Tranquility, we muſt get rid of 
her Company, but Indiſcretion is more univerſal 
than you imagine. 

Fulia. But I am of Sephia's Oi, and think 
thoſe that have a tolerable Perſon, have nothing 
to fear from Cenſure. 

Lucinda. Do you imagine then, Madam, that 
Indiſcretion proceeds no farther than mentioning 
a Defect before the Perſon that labours under it, 
and do you make nothing of the Importunity of 
Indiſcretion! ? 
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Melliora. Explain to us the Nature of Indiſ- 


eretion. 


Lucinda. J am unable to > perform the Taſk you 
have enjoined me, for Definitions, you know as 
well as myſelf, ſhould be conciſe, and I think I 
could employ a whole Hour in deſcribing this 
Weakneſs. 

Violetta. I can't but regret, Madam, that it is 
not as much in my Power to deſcribe it as it isin 
your's: For after what I have ſeen to Day, I could 
rail againſt it with Pleaſure. 

. Melliora. The Lady muſt nods oblige us with 
the Deſcription, in order that we may avoid it. 

Lucinda. Indiſcretion is the Bane of Society: Is 
always offenſive, and univerſally prevailing; we 
are guilty of it every Hour, at all Times, and in 
all Sorts of Company; it diſpleaſes without any 
Intention of ſo doing, it enters into our Thoughts 
unſeaſonably, and is uttered unawares, *tis ever 
talking of itſelf, it loſes its Aim, it liſtens to what 
it would rather not hear, and doth not hear what 
it is defirous of knowing, it rails at Deformity, 
before the Deformed, attacks Poverty, before thoſe 
under the Frowns 505 Fortune, declaims againſt 
Meanneſs of Birth, in the Preſence of thoſe who 
want the Advantage of an illuſtrious Pedigree, it 
turns old Age into Ridicule, to the Mortification : 
of thoſe advanced in Years; in a Word, it ſpeaks 
on all Occaſions, when it ſhould be ſilent. 

Arabella. Indeed, Madam, there is nothing ſo 
ridiculous, as the Picture you have juſt ſet to 
View, and I know of nothing ſo odious as Indiſ- 
_ cretion. 

Julia. I am of Opinion there is no Fault ſo in- 
excuſable, and Diſcretion muſt needs be the great- 
eſt of Virtues. 

Lucinda. I believe there may be more eſſential 
ones, tho'l know of none in ſuch frequent Uſe. 
Mellioras 


| FF] 

Melliora. You are in the right, for we ſtand in 
need of it every Moment. ; | 

Arabella. We can never diſpenſe with it, ex- 
cept with our moſt intimate Acquaintance, from 
whom we fear no Cenſure, and' to whom we 
ſpeak our real Sentiments. | 

Lucinda. Diſcretion, Madam, is even neceſſary 
to be uſed towards thoſe you ſpeak of, for we 
ſhould treat our Friends with Reſpect, behave 
circumſpectly before them, find fit Opportunities 
for Freedom of Converſation, be tender of their 
Reputations, be often blind to their Foibles; and 
theſe nice Regulations are entirely under the Gui- 
dance of Diſcretion. 

Violetta. I eſteem it Violation of the Laws of 
Friendſhip, to uſe Artifice towards the Perſons I 
love, and diſguiſe from them the Thoughts of my 
Heart. | 

Lucinda. You will injure Friendſhip in a much 
greater Manner, if you don't uſe Artifice with 
Diſcretion, for our Nature is too imperfect and 
defective of itſelf, not to need ſometimes the Aſ- 
ſiſtance of Art. 155 2 

Arabella. I acquieſce in your Opinion, and muſt 
acknowledge I did not conſider Diſcretion till 
now, in the Light you have placed her; and I 
am quite pleaſed with your Manner of diſcuſſing 

this Fopic. _ | 

Lucinda. Diſcretion is indeed admirable; it 
teaches us the Government of our Tongue, pre- 
vents our ſpeaking too abruptly, it fixes our At- 
tention upon others, forbids our diſcourſing of 
our own Perſons, our Birth, our good or ill For- 
tune, or any Buſineſs relative to ourſelves ; guid- 
ed by her we never give Uneaſineſs, but frequently 
Pleaſure ; but I fear, Ladies, I ſhew my Want of 
it at this Inſtant, by engrofling ſo long your At- 
tention, 


Maelliora. 
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Melliora. No, Madam, that you can never 
want; our only Deſire is to be inſtructed, and all 
that you have ſaid, has a moſt fit Tendency to 
this uſeful Purpoſe ; let me beg the Favour of you 
to proceed. | | 

Lucinda. J don't pretend to greater Abilities 
than yourſelves, Ladies, and perhaps tis owing 
to Intereſt and Self. Love, that I attack a Folly, 
of which none has ſo large a Share as myſelf ; but 
ſince you are willing we ſhould edify each other, 
let us endeavour to acquire a due Portion of Dif- 
cretion ; we ſhall find its Value in every Thing, 
even in our very Virtues; 'tis the Part of Diſcre- 
tion to regulate even them, for we ſhould not al- 
ways be ſerious, we ſhould not always be exerciſed 
in the Practice of Devotion, nor in always talk- 
ing about it; and indeed, Diſcretion only ſhould 
be the continual Object of our Employment. 

Violetta. I no longer regret my Sufferings upon 
Account of the indiſcreet Lady, ſince the Adven- 
ture gave Riſe to a Conſideration, from whence 
we have all the greateſt Reaſon to expect Im- 
provement and Satisfaction. | 
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N. B. In the Original, here follows a Dialogue 


on Order ; but as it chiefly treats of paſſing the 
Carnaval in France, and conſequently of very little 


Uſe to Engliſh Readers, 1 have taken the Liberty to : 

omit it, | | ] 
— — | 888 ( 
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On CUURAGE. . 

. OE pe pg | fr 
Clariſſa. I AM quite tired of being teized conti- A 
nually about Courage, and would fain he 


be properly informed wherein it conſiſts. 


Sophronia. 


1 
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Sopbronia. Courage is the Act (if T may ſo call 
it) of avoiding the Impulſe of Fear, and this 
Kind of Merit is not a proper Attribute of our 
Sex, who ſhould have due Allowance made to 
their Timidity, in being afraid of Spirits, Thun- 
der, and all manner of alarming Incidents. 

Lucilla. Whether tis excuſeable or no, it is not 
in my Power to avoid it. 

Clarinda. Tis certain that Courage is oppoſed 


to Fear; but there is more than one Sort of it, 


and it is not that which inſpires a Love of War, 
and makes Heroes endanger their Lives, that is 
expedient for us; as to thoſe little Weakneſſes 
recited by Sophronia; I wiſh with all my Heart T 
could diveſt myſelf of them. wy 
Lucilla, And how would you get rid of them? 
Clarinda. By reſolving betimes to oppoſe their 


Influence, for theſe Foibles which we acquire in 


our Youth, and which we then think become us, 
grow into Diſeaſes, which, as we grow up; give 
us great Pain, and are not eaſily remedied : I have 
feen Perſons who have occaſioned great Perplexi- 
ties, by giving . to ſuch a dangerous Puſil- 


lanimity. 


N Nothing 1 8 to me more excule- 
8 S. 8 ; 
Corinna. We have Foibles EPR hag requite 
a favourable Indulgence, without having a Oe 
Ills to guard againſt. Se 
Clariſſa. Let us at preſent confine ourſelves to 
— uy 
1Clarinda. I am pretty ſure Ge needs les 
InfleuRion 3 in this Particular, than any of us. 
Corinna. If it be really ſo, tis owing to cy 
frequent Attention to the Lady that makes this 
Aſſertion, and to the Benefit I have TA IR any; 
her Inſtructions. 2290.0} 35 bail et 20 
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Tucilla. Be that as it will, Madam, pleaſe to 

favour us with a Repetition of what you have 
learn'd concerning Courage. 

Corinna. I have been told that Courage conſis 


7 ſurmounting the Difficulties which occur either 


in ourſelves or others, and in the Accompliſhment 
of our Undertakings without being diſheartened. 
Lucilla. And what mighty Undertakings can we 


engage in here, where we have nothing to do but 


to obey and be ſubſervient to our Orders? 
 Clarinda, Courage is even neceſſary to both theſe 
Purpoſes. 

Clariſſa. We are all of us poſſeſſed of -it then, 
Iince we ſee none among us that neglect the Du- 
ties of the Place. 

Corinna. There is a deal of difference then, 
Madam, between merely doing any Thing, and 


doing it as we ought: There are few Soldiers 


that neglect going to the Field; but ſome go thi- 
ther with an Ardour of nn and others 
like a Bear to the Stake. 

Lucilla. This Compariſon gives me perfect IM 
tis faction, and makes me ſenſible that there is the 
the ſame Diſtinction obſervable among us. 

Corinna. We have ſome who diſcharge their 
Duties chearfully, and are the firſt in every Exer- 
eiſe, who riſe at the Inſtant the Bell rings in the 


Morning, and never complain of Cold or Heat, 


who find Time to be ſerviceable to others as well 
as themſelves, are willing to work, and to give 
Satisfaction to their Miſtreſſes, who perform even 
greater Taſks than they are enjoyn'd, and ſet no 
Value on their own Actions, knowing that they 
muſt have encountered greater Hardſhips, had they 
lived Abroad in the World; and in my Opinion, 
ſuch as theſe are endued with Courage. 
Clarinda. Be ſo kind as to deſcribe as well thoſe 
who are deficient in theſe Ce) 
Corinna. 


lute in Body and Mind, if we ſhrink 


5 [51] 
Corinna. To theſe all the neceſſary Duties are a 
Pains they can neither weaken nor go to ſleep, they 


think the Rules enjoin'd them inſupportable, de- 


light to live like Brutes, riſing when they can ſleep 
no longer, and wanting to go to Bed whenever 


Sloth gets the upper Hand of them, e eating as of- 


ten as their greedy Appetite requires, never em- 
ploying themſelves, continually ſeeking new Plea- 
ſures, or at leaſt ſollicitous of Reſt and Inactivity. 
Sophronia. You ſeem to confine your Examples 
to the preſent 'Time, ſuppoſing we were never to 


_ «depart from the Convent. 
Corinna, We may not meet with exactly the | 


fame Inconveniencies perhaps; but we ſhall in all 
Likelihood experience much greater; what I have 
Tepreſented are 'Trifles, in Compariſon of what 
we may feel from the Strokes of Adverſity, or 


the Peeviſhneſs of ill- Nature in thoſe with whom 


we may have Intercouſe hereafter, who will not be 
at the Pains of admoniſhing us by ſuch gentle Mea- 
ſures as are uſed here. 

Clariſſa. You inſiſt then upon a | Fortitude of 
Mind, as well as Perſeverance in our Actions. 


Lucilla I ſhould have ſufficient Ability to un- : 


dergo any bodily Sufferings; but as to Contra- 
ditions, Reprimands, or Contempt, I could not 


endure with Patience, and ſhould ſcares forbear re- 
ſenting! them. 


Clariſſa. And could more eaſily ſubmit to have 


my-Inclinations thwarted ; being, I muſt confeſs, f 


extremely ſenſible of outward Injuries. 
Corinna. You ſee, Madam, that Courage is of 
a very extenſive Nature, is always requiſite, and 
in eveay Particular. What can we * in the 
future Part of our Lives if we can't efdure an 
Kind of Sufferings? How ſhall we be found reſo- 
gd are diſ- 
Danger? 
Never 
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Never can we hope for a ſtronger Conſtitution of 
Body, but by accuſtoming ourſelves to Fatigue and 
Labour, and never will our Minds become firm and 
undaunted, unleſs we are inur'd in the Practice of 
ſormounting every Obſtacle we meet with. 

Clarinda. Tis the ſame with Virtue ; which is 
only obtained by the Proofs we give that we are 
able to do Violence to our Inclinations. 

Sophronia. How do we know what Bleſſings God 
hab in Store for us? We may, perhaps, have no- 
thing to ſuffer. 1 5 

Corinna. God has otherwiſe decreed ; we are to 
obtain Salvation by walking in the narrow Path, 
and Happineſs will never be -our Portion, unleſs 
our Patience under Affliction make good our Claim 
to it. \ 
Sephronia. All this will coſt no Pains, provided 1 

, in Acts of Devotion. 
Corinna. You will find it will coſt you more 
than you at preſent imagine, unleſs you are not hi- 
therto accuſtomed to ſuffer much. 

Clariſſa. But is every one to ſuffer alike ? And 
is there no Condition of Life that can make our. 
| Sufferings ſeem lighter to us? 

Corinna. If any Thing can alleviate them, *tis 
to expect their Arrival, to prepare for them, to 
accuſtom ſelves to them, to think thoſe we 
meet trifjitg, and to bear with equal Mind even 
the greateſt: T am pe Opinion, that a young Lady 
of Saint Cyr, who has patiently ſubmitted to the 
Inconveniencies, the Auſterities, Conſtraints, Sub- 
jections, and Oppoſitions, that are inſeparable from 
a · virtuous Education, will be much better fortified 


againſt he Misfortunes ſhe will find, when ſne 
comes a ap into the orld, than one that has 
been indolent, nice, zult, and ſo far from for- 


Reſignation under Afflictions, 
: Weaken 1 it with Complaints, 
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| Murmurings, revealing her Hardſhips, which only 
ſerve to aggravate our own. particular Foibles, by 
the Addition of thoſe who ſympathize in our Dif 
treſſes. 

Clariſſa. I begin to think the Ladies of Saint 
Cyr have need of Courage to ſupport them under 
the Rigour of their Misfortunes, and the Reſtraints | 
of this Houſe excite in me an Envy of the Great 
and Rich, who poſſeſs almoſt all they can deſire. 

Corinaa. I was only willing to apply what has 
been ſaid of Courage to ourſelves, in order to render 
theſe Inſtructions uſeful to us; but there is no 
Condition exempt from Trouble, and in which 
Courage is not abſolutely requiſite :: Great People 
have great Sufferings; we complain of Reſtraint; 
whereas, the Great are infinitely more Slaves to 
it than we are: They have great Difficulties to 
combat, while we have but ſmaller ones to ſtrug- 
gle with. | 

Clariſſa. At leaſt, they enjoy bodily Eaſe. - 21! 

Corinna. The Pains their Minds endure, How- 
over, would afford us but a melancholy Picture, 
if we were to examine into them; and as to their 
Bodies, tho' they enjoy the Means of Eaſe, they 
are expoſed to Fatigues in accomodating themſelves 
to the Troubles of the Mind, and they are tho- 
roughly ſenſible, notwithſtanding the Advantages 
of Birth and Fortune, that Courage is even ne- 
ceſſary, in order to ſupport the 'Toils attendant on 
Rank and Diſtinction. 


Sophronia, To what Troubles then are they lia 
ble on this Account. 

Corinna. Don't you know, Madam, that our 
Princes often go on Foot, as well; in their Journies, 
as their ordinary Excurſions ? I don't mean for 
Pleaſure always, but even tire themfe! ves with the 
Fatigue. | *w .*% 


N Clarinds 
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Clarinda. Some Time ago the King of Spain 
met the Duke of Anjou, on the Road from Verſailles 
to Saint Or: He had taken off his Coat, for the 
Sake of greater Freedom in Walking, he was a- 
muſing himſelf with Shooting in a very hard Froſt; 
notwithſtanding which, he was on Foot, and car- 
ried a Fowling- Piece upon his Shoulder. 

Sopbronia. To what End was he thus ory: ac- 
commodatedꝰ | 

Corinna. To fortify his Body, and rate 
his Conſtitution, to uſe himſelf to Fatigues,. which 
are inſeparable from a Warrior; and to render his 
Mind courageous, and ſet it more at Liberty, than 
it could poſſibly be, while it remained a Slave to De- 
heacy and Pleaſure. 

Clarinda. I am well ſatisfied with Reſpect to 
Eourage, let us now treat of that Fidelity ſtill far- 
ther required of us. 

Lucilla. That Subject muſt be reſerved to a par- 
ticular Converſation. 


* 3 


— — 


DIALOGUE XIII. 


* 


On INTEGRITY. 


Ekiſa FN HE Conferences we have had upon 
Subjects, of which I had form'd but 

imperfe& Ideas, have given me ſo great Satisfaction, 
that I would willingly enter into a Converſation on: 
the Topic of Integrity. 

Charlotte. I take this to conſiſt in the Accom- 
pliſhment of whatever Taſk is enjoined us. 

Alinda. To give me a clearer Comprehenſion of 
it, 'tis neceſſary to produce Examples. 
. Charlotte. Per Inſtance, Madam, ſuppoſe we 
are * the Uſe of profane Songs, and that 

„„ 


nat 
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every Precaution is taken, to keep them out of 
our Sight, either in Print, or Manuſcript: Do you 
think it would be a Manifeſtation of our Integrity, 
in yielding a literat Obedience to the Prohibition, 
and inſtead of repeating ſuch Songs, to ſing thoſe 
which we had before learned in the World ? Andis 


not this an equal Impediment to the Deſign intended ? 


Eloiſa. And what is that Defign ? 


Cbarlotte. That we ſhould remain ignorant of 


every thing that has an ill Tendency, and em- 


ploy our Heart and Mind in the Purſuit of lauda- 


te Objects. . 
Cbariclea. Tcan't prevent the Knowledge of what 
T had before learned in the World. 1 
Charlotte. Tis to be hoped you might forget it, 
and you ought to endeavour it. | | 
Cbariclea. Have we Power over our Memory? 
Charlotte. We may avoid practiſing what we re- 
collect is evil, and we ſhall ſoon be enabled to for- 
get it, if we ſincerely deſire ſo to do. 5 
Alinda. But will all our Care prevent our en- 


countering the ſame Evils in the World when we 


leave this Place? 5 
Charlotte, We may alledge this very Reaſon for 
refuſing to receive Inſtruction in the Duties of Re- 
ligion, for we ſhall perhaps, hereafter, meet with 
ſeveral of. impious and proffigate Diſpofitions ; we 
may therefore negle& to form our Minds to Vir- 
tue, ſince we ſhall find too many without it. 
Eloiſa. The Danger of finding Corruption and 
Wickedneſs in the World, ſhould be a ſufficient. 
Inducement to furniſh ourſelves here with Preſer- 
vatives of every kind. 15 1 
Alinda. Let us return once more to produce Ex- 
amples of Integrity. FC | 
Charlotte. We fubmit ourſelves to the Guidance 


| of a ſpiritual Director, in order that he may con- 
duct us in the Way of Salvation; and to this End 
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he ſhould be informed of what Good or IlE is rot- 
ed in our Nature; Would it then be an Argu- 
ment of our Integrity to conceal any thing trom 
Bar”... 

Chariclea. We are not always obliged to confeſs 
to the ſame Perſon. 

Charlotte. *Tis: true, the Church allows us aft 
entire Liberty with regard to Confeſſion ; but it is 
not always proper to practiſe what we have Leave 
to do. 

Chariclka, What! If in the Abſence of my Di- 
rector I ſhould confeſs to another, would you have 
me begin my Confeſſron again? 

Charlotte. You are not obliged to do this; but 
if you are betrayed into any conſiderable Error, 
Integrity will 8 that you ſhould tell your 
Confeſſor. | 

Cbariclea. I ſhould is rather glad that. the Fault 
had eſcaped his Knowledge. 

Charlotte. This would be to pervert the Deſign 
of having a Confeſſor; ſince if he is not made ac- 
quainted with your AQtions, he will not be able to 
direct your Conduct with Certainty.. 

Eloiſa. You would not trifle in this Manner with 
your Phyſician z and if you was to have a Fever 
in the Interval between his Viſits, you would not- 
fail to acquaint him with every Symptom of Dan- 
ger attending it, in order that he might preſcribe 
proper Remedies to remove the Diſeaſe. _ 
Maria. Nothing can be more juſt than this 
Compariſon ; and I don't ſee now how any one can 
think otherwiſe. 

Alinda. I am ſo fond of Examples, that I ſhould 
be glad of ſome more, _ 

Charlotte. The Eſtabliſhment of St. Cir was in 
order to form the Minds of young Ladies to Chriſ- 
tianity, that they might propagate Religion in all 
Places whitherſoever Providence ſhould Ace 

them. 


| £7871 

them. Would they behave with Integrity in this 
Profeſſion, if they content themſelves with the 
mere Obſervation of the Rules of St. Cyr, with- 
out an entire Reſignation to Religion and all Wann 
of Virtue? 

Maria. By all the Examples you have ſelected, 
Integrity and Sincerity ſeem very much alike. 

Charlotte. As all the Virtues have the ſame End, 
that is to ſay, the real Intereſt of Mankind; they 
bear a great Reſemblance to each other; and it is 
indeed hard to diſtinguiſh between Integrity, Sin- 

cerity and Simplicity. 

Maria. Jam not a little pleaſed to hear you 
mention Simplicity; for (if I may venture to own 
1t) I have been always uſed to miſtake 1 it for Stu- 
pidity. 

Charlotte. Nothing can be more bel te; and I 
have heard it aſſerted by experienced People, that 
the greateſt Wits, and. moſt exalted Minds, have 
the greateſt Share of Simplicity. 

Cbariclea. In what then do you make this Sim⸗ 
plicity to conſiſt? 

Charlotte. In not being biin , 
addicted to Cunning, Deſign, Evaſions, and Equi- | 
vocations, not cenſuring what others ſay and do; in 
ſpeaking. plainly what we think, and believing! others 
do the ſame; in not objecting to what is ſaid; in 

not miſconſtruing Things into any other Meaning 
than what they may naturally be ſuppoſed to bear; 
in forbearing impertinent Curioſity, and in taking 
Care not to employ our Thoughts on uſelen and 
often wicked Intentions. 

Chariclea. I tell you again, one can't always be 
Miſtreſs of one's Thoughts. 

Charlotte. And I repeat to you once more, that 
with the Aſſiſtance of God, which never fails to 
attend virtuous Purpoſes, we have the Power over 

every Thing; we may retain our Thoughts, or 
| D 5 alter 
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alter their Intention, and exemplify in a greater 
Meaſure our Simplicity, by being always exercis'd 
in ſuch Employments, as neceſſarily incline our 

Hearts to Virtue. | 


Chariclea. You allow not the leaſt Indulgence * 


then to Pleaſure, if you reſtrain our very Thoughts. 

Charlotte. All that we have treated of is in no 
wiſe inconſiſtent with innocent Amuſements ; and 
if you once knew the Bleſſings of a true Integrity of 


Soul, Sincerity and Simplicity, you would be ready 


enough to acknowledge, that they afford more Sa- 
tisfaction than any other kind of Pleaſure in the 
World. | 1) i | i 


DIALOGUE XIV. 
On RAILLERY. 


Sappbira. 1 WAS greatly concerned, Ladies, leſt 
| my late Excurſion into the Country 
might have deprived me of the Honour of your 
. Converſation, and T would willingly embrace the 
Opportunity To-day of aſking you one Queſtion, 
which yon, I know, are better able to reſolve than 
any Body. 
Eliſa. J have very little Skill in Deciſions of 
any Sort; but you need but command, and I will 
with Pleaſure give my Opinion to the beſt of my 
Ability. . | 
Sapphira. I chanced to be lately in Company 
with ſeveral Perſons of Underſtanding ; the Theme 
of our Diſcourſe was Raillery ; ſome of thera al- 
ledged that it was a Token of refined Wit, and that 
when it was well judged, and offended no body, it 
rendered Converſation agreeable: Others ſaid we 
ſhould never rally at all: At laſt the Diſpute was 
5 | referred 
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referred to me, and I frankly confeſſed, that I was 
utterly incapable of deciding it. 
Semantbe. I ſhould be very ready to e 
with thoſe who eſpouſe the Cauſe of Raillery, ſince 
to ſuppreſs it, would be depriving Converſation of 
one of its chief Graces; Society without it would 
become dull and languid. | 
Elvira. But, pray Madam, could you take De- 
light in hearing the Actions of any Perſon cenſured; 
and can ſuch a Perſon, have any Pleaſure in de 
coming the Subject of ridicule to a whole Company ?- 
Semantbe. Alas! Madam, this is not what I _ 
Raillery ; that which I eſteem diſpteaſes no gs 4 
ought even to be agreeable to the Perſon at w 
it is levelled ; we ſhould employ our Raillery only: 
on thoſe who underſtand it, who are fond of it, and 
are able io return it. 
Elvira. But here are ſome, who will be glad to 
enter into Diſcourſe with us. 


Violetta. Don't we interrupt you, Ladies? I have 


the greateſt Reaſon to fear it, and I am perſuaded 
we are not very acceptable, as you have much more 
agreeable Company. 

Sappbira. We welcome you with Pleaſure, and 
we cannot better teſtify our Satisfaction, than by 
reſuming the Converſation in which we were en 
gaged when you came in: We were upon Raillery; 
ſome approved, and others condemned it, and in 
ſhort, all of us. were —_— of a more thorough: 
Acquaintance with it. 

Julia. For my own Part, I find ſo much Diffi- - 
culty in obſerving all the Meaſures neceſſary to be 
regarded by thoſe who practiſe Raillery, that 1 


think it the beſt and ſafeſt Way never to rally at all. 


Semantbe. Tis then thro? Indolence, Madam, 


bat you diſlike Raillery ; for if you would take the 
Pains, you wonld be better able to diſplay it than 


Juli 


any one. 
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Talia You have too good an Opinion of me: 

But Ido not indeed think Raillery a Matter of ſuf- 

ficient Conſequence to give me the Trouble of ob- 

ſerving the exact Bounds wherein it is mcf to 
confine it. 

Melliora. There are few Graces but require 


| ſome Pains to poſſeſs them. 


Violetta. How | Madam, are not the 1 na- 


tural? 


Elvira. I fancy perſonal Graces may be natural; 
but mental Accompliſhments are moſtly acquired. 
Semanthe. I am ſo much of Melliora's Opinion, 


that I can't help thinking, that even thoſe of the 
Perſon are to be acquir'd. 


Sappbira. There is ſo much to be ſaid on this 
Subject, that if we treat it as it will admit, we ſhall 
quite leave that of Raillery; it deſerves indeed a 
particular Converſation. - 

Semanthe. Y ou have greatly obliged me, Madam, 
by reminding us of our Argument; for I would fain 
have Raillery obtain a Sanction in ſuch a Company 
as ours. 0 

Violetta. But, don't you know, Madam, how 
many ill Conſequences have reſulted from Raillery ? 
Semantbe. I know indeed many Inſtances to this 
Effect; but the Number would be much dimi- 
niſhed, if Raillery was never employed but on thoſe 
who admire it, which is the firſt Condition on 


which I admitted it. 


Melli:ra. Are you not acquainted with Madam, 
——, Who rallies all Perſons indiſcriminately with 
infinite Humour, notwithſtanding her own Figure 
is ſo ridiculous ? It certainly doth not become fuch 
a one to uſe it. 

Semantbe. If ſhe employs it firſt on hats own Im- 

perfections, ſhe may be allowed the Liberty of ex- 


JS 


Cr 


18 more ſevere, than thoſe who exerciſe it on them- 

ſelves. 
Fulia. No, becauſe we can ſay nothing of them, 
but what they have firſt obſerved of themſelves. 
Elvira. Lou will always fall into that Sort of 
Raillery which is offenſive, and that ſhould never 
be indulged, 

Semanthe. For my Part, I never gave Offence 

this Way to any one; nor have I laid myſelf under 


any Reſtraint in this Particular, becauſe I was ne- 


_verinclined to rally any Perſons but thofe 1 had a 
Regard for. 


p roletta. I think this the ſafeſt Way, to rally our 


Friends, and ſuffer them to retort it on us. 


Julia. All that I can underſtand by what hath ; 


been ſaid, does but confirm me the more in my 
Opinion, that it is beſt never to rally at all. 


Semanthe. I ſhall however full continue to rally 


.my Friends. 

Sappbira. We ſhould ; in every Reſpea 3 
to the Rules of Chriſtianity, which are beſt able to 
decide in thoſe Caſes; and as we ought to do unto 
others only as we would have them do by us, ſo 
like wiſe let us never ſay that to others, which we 
. ſhould be e to hear. 
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On the GRACES. 
. ereſa. WE were fo taken up the other Day 


with our Topic of Raillery, that we 


paſed very fI'ghtly over what was faid N 
the Acq 1{it;on of the Graces. 


Cleomelig. T have often heard ſay ; ſuch a one is 
"born top. 5 another Perſon 1 is born to torment 3 
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fo that I always thought the Graces were natural, 
and I can ſcarcely conceive how they can be ac- 
quired. 

Melinda. Thave heard fo too: But 1 don't know 
Whether all thoſe Perſons whoſe Actions are agree- 
able, and correſpond with our Inclinations, and 
who never do any Thing but with a good Grace; 
I know not, I ſay, whether ſuch may not have 
learned in their Infancy theſe Accompliſhments, 
which appear to us ſo natural and engaging. 

Tereſa. Indeed, if a Child was never taught to 
uſe its Fingers in eating, to hide its Mouth when it 
gapes, to turn out the "Toes, and keep the Feet at a 
proper Diſtance, and fo on, I queſtion if theſe. 
Things would have come into the Mind naturally. 
Melinda. When we accuſtom ourſelves betimes 
to any Actions, they do indeed appear natural, and 
are not eaſily forgotten. | 
Prudentia. This ſhews plainly the Advantages 
that muſt accrue to us from an early Practice of 
Goodneſs. 

Melinda. But are all the Graces included | in the- 
Inſtances Tereſa has ſeleQted ? 

Tereſa. They conſiſt of all our Actions in gene- 
ral, ſo that it would be endleſs to recite the Parti- 
culars : But if I were to preſcribe a general Rule 
for our Conduct, it would be to let all our Actions 
be guided with as much CircumſpeCtion, as if thoſe 
Perſons were Witneſſes of them, whom of all the 
World we would ſtudy moſt to oblige. 

- Cleomelia. This would be a very great Reftric- 
tion. 

Melinda. Tt would not laſt long, and you would 
be certain you were doing your Duty without any 
extraordinary Trouble. 

Cleomelia. What! Should I always behave as if 
I was in the King's Preſence ; and muſt 1 never en- 
joy my own Liberty ! 

Silvia. 


— 
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Silvia. We ſo ſeldom ſee the King, that before 
him we are required to wear an Air of Reſpect and 
Attention; but if we had the Honour of converſing 

with him familiarly, we ſhould laugh before him 
with a good Grace, eat likewiſe in the ſame man- 
ner; ina Word, by doing only what we ought, 
enjoy perfect Freedom in his Preſence. 

Prudentia. What do you mean by laughing with 
a good Grace ? 

Silvia. To laugh with a good Grace, is to laugh 
at proper Times, and with Moderation; not to 
pride ourſelves in Laughter, and never to force it 
beyond its natural Continuation. 

Corinna. I knew a Lady who uſed to. ſay, we 
ſhould ſuppreſs our Laughter on every Occaſion. 

Cleomelia. I ſhould think it a great Misfortune to 
have a Mother of ſo grave a Humour. | 

Corinna. This Maxim appeared to me at firſt as 
extraordinary as it does to you : But I conld not 
diſſent from her Opinion as foon as I knew her Mo- 
tive. 


Cleomelia. Can there be any reaſonable one aſ- 
figned for ſuch a Whim ? 

Celia. 1 ſhould be very glad to be acquainted 
with it, for as yet I can by no Means conceive it. 

Corinna. This Lady aſſerted, that no Laughter 
becomes us, but that which eſcapes us againſt our 
Will; fo that we may ſuppreſs all other kinds, ſince 

we cannot reſtrain from that which is always * 

ing, becauſe it is natural. | 

Prudentia. Be pleaſed to explain what you mean 
by forcing our Laughter beyond its natural Conti- 
nuation. 
Corinna. There are People who are font of the 
Appellation of Laughers; who, having laughed 
heartily at what firſt excited their Mirth, will con- 
tinue a forced Laugh a ny” Time after the Cauſe is 


ceaſed; 


— 
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ceaſed ; which is obnoxious to every one, beauſe it 
is eaſy to perceive it is unnatural. 

Tereſa. Indeed, Ladies, we ſhall always find it 
neceſſary to have Recourſe to Religion, and Chriſ- 
tian Humility will be a more infallible Guide in all 
our Actions, than any we can find in Books, or in 

our Intercourſe with the World. 


91 A 4 O's U E XVI. 
On AFFABILITY. 


Sophia. J Am juſt come from a Place where we 

had a great Diſpute ; ſome ſaid, that 

Melantha was of an affable Diſpoſition, and'others 

aſſerted ſhe was quite the reverſe. 

Lucinda. I am of Opinion, that Affability is a 
Qualification the moſt conſpicuous, and leaſt du- 
bious of any. 

Arabella. My Sentiments in this 8 differ 
wholly from yours, Madam; and I don't know 
any Thing concerning which we are ſo liable to 
form a wrong Judgment. 

Lucretia. But for Inſtance, Madam, do you doubt 
whether Eugenia be affable, or. whether Laſſelia i 18 
not churliſh and paſſionate ? - | 

Arabella. | take Churliſhneſs and Paſſion to be 
very diſtinct Qualities ; and if it were not for con- 
tradiQting you, I ſhould have ſaid ak was che 
moſt affable of the two. _. 

Eliza. Dear Madam, you cannot ſurely ink 
ſo ; you need but ſee them together to be of A quite 
different Opinion. 

Angelica. Eugenia is affable to outward 38 
ance; the ſoft languiſhing Tone of her Voice, and 


her 


1» Wn 
her Addreſs, are abſolutely the reverſe of Ill- man- 
NE... 

Arabella. This is certainly the uſual way of 
judging, whether a Perſon be affable or not : But 
what doth. ſhe pronounce: with all this engaging 
Sweetneſs of Voice? In what Manner doth ſhe 
behave towards her Huſband, her Friends, her 
Servants, or her Neighbours ? . 

Lucretia. She is not indeed greatly beloved, and 
I can't conceive the Reaſon. 

Arabella. And that. other Brute,. Liſetta too. 

Lucinda, She is careſſed, and I can't think for 
what. | 

Arabella, That i is ; — a great Article in her 
Favour. 

Lucretia. She may be lovely, and beloved, with- 
out being affable... 

Arabella. It is poſſible to poſſeſs many eſtimable 
Qualities, without Affability; but I think it muſt 
be very difficult to procure univerſal Regard, with- 
out having it of ſome Kind or other, | 

Sophia Ale there then different Sorts of it? 

Lucretia. I believe there may; there are Perſons 
leſs ſenſible, and ſprightly, who haye notwith- 
ſtanding Aﬀability in their Nature, 

Arabella. There may be others alſo, whoſe na- 
tural Inclinations are lively, and whoſe Minds are 
nevertheleſs endued with Aﬀability. _ 

FF, W herein then does true Affability con- 
. 

Arabella, According to my Notion. of it, in 
bearing, without Anger or Regret, whatever may 
oppoſe or contradict: our Wills. 

Eliza. I am not affable then, for I can't en- 
dure the leaſt Contradiction with Patience. 

Lucinda. And I thoroughly deſpiſe thoſe. who 
diſſent from my Opinion, but Lnever expreſs my 
Re ſentment. 

8 5 Arabella. 


E 
Arabella. And do you call this Affability? 


Lucinda. I think I have a better Title to it than 


Eliza, however, fince ſhe is . angry at be- 
ing contradicted. 

Lucretia. And I take her to by more affable 
than you, as I can't but think there is more Se- 
verity in your concealed Seotn, than in her open 
Reſentment. 

Arabella. You perceive. now, Madam, there i 18: 
more than one Sort of Affability. 

Angelica. I would fain expel Contention from: 
our Converſation. 

Arabella. It would then become leſs deſirable, 
and this Wiſh doth not become a Perfon of your 
apparent Aﬀability, ſince tis requiſite to diſpute, 
tho* with Good-Nature. 

Angelica. I muft confeſs I am at a Loſs to com- 
prehend your Meaning. 

Arabella. And why, pray can't you compre- 
hend that a Perſon ſhould differ from your Opi- 
nion? Would you not be willing to be informed, 


if you werein the wrong, and to convince others, | 


if you knew you. were in the right. 

Eliza, I ſhould not be eaſily perſuaded to admit 
the Opinion of others, nor would I chuſe to ſub- 
mit, if I had advanced any Thing that would oc- 
caſion a Diſpute. 


Arabella. This is truly to want: Aﬀability, for 


we ſhould always ſubmit to Reaſon, when it ap- 


0k evident to our Senſe, and never diſpute for 
iſputation Sake, eſpecially in Matters of Con- 


ſequence. 


jr I muſt own I ſhould eſteem fuch a: 


Conduct cowardly. 


Arabella. J have ſeen this Conduct ptactiſed by 
a Lady of extraordinary good Senſe, but ſome- 
what prejudiced in Favour of her own Opinion; 


ſhe argued with a Vivacity natural to her, inter- 


22 
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mixed with a little Conceit, and it was viſible ſhe 
thought herſelf properly qualified to convince her 
Antagoniſt; notwithſtanding which, ſhe ſuddenly 
yielded to the Force of a well-grounded Argument, 
was at once herſelf convinced, and acknowledged 
frankly, ſhe had been to blame. 

Lucinda. I ſhould find ſome ReluQance in fol- 
lowing her Example. | 

Arabella. God forbid, Madam, that we ſhould: 
confound a well timed Reſolution with Obſtinacy :: 
All the Company were charmed with this Lady's 
ood Senſe, and ſhe was more admired for. this- 
_ Inſtance: of her Affability, than for all the other 
Accompliſhments which ſhe poſſeſſed. 
Tucretia. I think that ſuch a Behaviour, far 
from appearing cowardly, indicates a Superiority 
of Mind, 

Arabella. You are in the right, Madam; no- 
thing can be more noble, than to ſubmit to the 
Force of Truth and Reaſon. | 

Eliza. I have always heard ſay, that it was 
courageous to ſupport. any Aﬀertion we have ad- 
vanced. | | 

Arabella. Tis courageous not to be overcome 
with Difficulties, to ſurmount every Obſtacle that. 
occurs either in ourſelves or others, and to bear 
patiently the Hazards which attend our Under- 
takings, provided they are founded on the Baſis. 
Juſtice and Reaſon. N 

Sophia. We have forgot Aﬀability tho; and 
what we have been talking of, ſeems to have no 
Connection with it. | 

Arabella. It is immediately conneQed with it,. 
Madam; there is an Affability of Temper, in 
bearing every Thing without Regret or Uneaſi- 
nefs, in ſubmitting to the Impulſe of Reaſon, and 
in deſiring to live on good Terms with our F ce : 
| n 8 and: 
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and Aſſociates; ; and in all theſe Particulars Affa- 


bility is moſt eflential. 


- Angelica, And very rarely to be met with. 
Arabella, It may be ſo for the moſt Part; not- 


withſtanding there are many Perſons who appear 


unſociable, who are not however ſo inclined. 


Lucretia. We are induced frequently to judge of 


Affability by outward Appearances, which, never- 


theleſs, ſometimes conceal a World of Iit-nature. 

Lucinda. However oppoſite our natural Diſpoſi- 
tion may be to this Virtue, Is it not poſſible to 
acquire it? 


Arabella. All the Virtues may be acquired, the 
Divine Grace aſſiſting our Endeavours, and I can't 
help thinking, that by a frequent Exerciſe of Affa- 


bility. in our Actions, we ſhall ſoon become more 


affable than thoſe that are naturally ſo. | 

Sophia. take this Virtue to be Anger: haps” from 
Humility. 

Lucretia. True, and 1 A it is equally inſe- 
parable from Patience.. 

Lucinda, This Converſation * prove of great 
Uſe to us. 


Arabella. Ves, if it induces us to practiſe the 


Virtues it recommends, 


DIA IL. OG UE XVIE 


On EMULATION. 


Tucetla. L Mulation is often recommended, and 


particularly to young Ladies. For 
my Part, I. can't eaſily diſtinguiſh it from Envy. 
Lucilla. I take them to be very different. not- 
withſtanding. 


Ms | . Lucetta, | 
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Tucetta.-Give us then your Sentiments of them. 

Lucilla. Envy conſiſts in being angry with any 
for the good Qualities they poſſeſs; and in doing 
our utmoſt Endeavours to deprive them of them, 

which proceeds from a mean Spirit: Emulation 
excites us to Virtue by how much the more we 

ſee others excel therein, to ſtrive to imitate them, 
and if poſſible ſurpaſs them; and takes Place only 
in great Minds; ſo that 1 think I have Reaſon to 
ſay how much they differ. 
en Shall we not be accounted envious, if 
we aim at ſurpaſling others! 
Lucilla. No certainly, this is Emulation, Glu 
rage, Ambition,. and no Reaſon can be alledged 
why we ſhould not endeavour to attain * poſhble 
Perfection. 

Lucetta. T ſhould be fearful of ſettigg Children 
together by the Ears, were I to teach them this 
Emulation. ; 

Lucilla. I think it would be inſtructing chem in 
what is moſt proper for them to learn. 

Lavinia. Are there no other Wannen of events 

ing them 

Lucilla, Thoſe: who are naturally vicious, are 
ſubdued by Correction, thoſe moderately fo, are 
excited by Rewards, and the good, by the Deſire 
of pleaſing, and excelling i in every neceſſary Vir- 
tue: But Jam aſhamed of engrofling all the Diſ- 
courſe to myſelf, and if Melaſina would vouchſafe 
to join the Converſation, I am perſuaded ſhe would 
acquit herſelf much better than I can do. © - 

Melafina. I cannot expreſs myſelf near ſo well, as 
you, Madam, but my Thoughts concur with yours. 

Lucetta. You agree then, likewiſe, in recom- 
r mending Emulation? 
| Melaſina. My Opinion is founded on Reaſon 
and Experience. I have known Children prevail- 


ed on to do whatever they were deſired by hes. 
| ca 
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Jeaſt Encouragement, and only by ſignifying our 
Approbation of their Conduct. 

Lavinia, I ſhould think this Deſire of Praiſe 
ought not to be encouraged, 

Lucilla. Nothing can be more n to 
Youth, than to render them inſenſible of Com- 
mendation. 

Lucetta. But Sell. Conceit only can make them 
fond of Praiſe. 

Melaſina. Conceit indeed ſollicits Praiſe without 
deſerving it, but Honour ſtudies to become worthy 
of it; 

Lavinia. You tell us, Madam, that Youth 
ſhould be affected with Praiſe : But pray, is not 
Virtue the ſame in all Ages? 


Lucilla. Virtue is doubtleſs always the ſame, 


but we muſt arrive at it by Degrees. 

Lucetta. Why may we not as well arrive at once 

at the Perfection we aim at? 

Lucilla. Becauſe ſuch an Attempt would be as 
fruitleſs, as to ſtrive to get up to the Top of an 
Houſe, without aſcending regularly by the Stairs. 

Lavinia. But you allow, that to be Proficients 
in Virtue, we muſt have other Motives beſides 
that of Praiſe. 

Melaſina. Other Motives are I own neceſſary ; 5 
-but we ſhall more eaſily perſuade good and gene- 
Tous Minds, like thoſe I have already mentioned, 
than ſuch as are awed by Fear, or allured by In- 
tereſt, - 

Lucilla. We can do no Good with thoſe who 
are careleſs of pleaſing their Governors; and this 
Indifference affords us but a hopeleſs Prolpect of 
their future Well - doing. 


Lucetta. I cannot eaſily ſubmit, nor can 1 com- 


prehend that we ſhould recommend any Thing 
one Time, which at another we ſhould diſcou- 
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Melaſina. It is nevertheleſs certain, that there 


is a Time for every Thing, and that there is a 


Solidity of Thought peculiar to Age that our ear- 
lier Years will not admit of. 

Lucilla. J muſt ſtill perſiſt in my Opinion, that 
young People cannot be too ſenſible of the Com- 
mendations of the Good and Judicious, nor tos 
fond of Honour and Reputation, and that onl: 
noble Minds will be deſirous of doing all they 
can to obtain them. 

Lavinia. Can you produce any Inſtances to ſup- 
port what you have advanced? 

Lucilla, We ſeldom find any Perſons who con- 
ſult the Diſpoſitions of Youth; I have known 
ſome who would have ſuffered Martyrdom, as it 
were, to pleaſe their Superiors; and others I have 
ſeen, and thoſe a great Number, who have been 
only governed by Fear. 

Lucetta. And do you Judge the worſe of ſuch 
as theſe? 

Lucilla. They are of a mean Way of Think- 


ing, And how will they be able to undergo Hard- 


ſhips for the Sake of Reputation, when they come 
abroad in the World, that won't do their utmoſt. 


to pleaſe thoſe on whom their preſent Intereſt de- 


pends? Never tell me of ſuch' as are incapable of 
Emulation; for there can never be any Good ex- 
Page of them. 2 


DIALOGUE XVIII. 
On the EDUCATION of St. Crs. 


* 


w—_ AM greatly delighted, Ladies, with 
theſe Converſaion calculated for our 
* Amuſement, 


1949. 
Amuſement, and ſurely a more entertaining and 
rational one could never have been found out. 
Charlotte. Indeed, Madam, all the other Di- 
verſions we are alloweli the Uſe of, do not afford 
us ſuch Pleaſure and Satisfaction. 


Clarinda. Speak for yourſelf, Madam, if you 
pleaſe; for my Part, I can't conceive how In- 


ſtruction can be termed Amuſement. 

Alinda. You cannot, . Madam, think as 
you ſpeak. 

Antonetta. You are very unfortunate, really, 


Madam, if r. can 't ne yourſelf without 


Trouble. 


__ "Clarinda. Do you think, Madam, that we 
| ſhould laugh during a Sermon or Catechiſm. 


Sopbronia. No, Madam; but 1 think we apr 
bs pleaſed without laughing. 


Clarinda. Laughter however deliglits me greatl. y. 


Eudocia. But, pray, Madam, tho' you be 


pleaſed to hear of the Welfare of a Friend, Would 


you laug hat it? 


Auinda. And if you would ebnduce to es Wel- 


fare, would not your Heart be filled with Tranſ- 
port, without any Inclination to laugh? ? 


_ _ 'Clarinda. I can't very clearly expreſs my Senti- 
ments on this Head; what you mention would 


certainly greatly delight me; and I know very well 


I ſhould not laugh at it; nevertheleſs; Imuſt own 


I am never better pleaſed than when TI laugh. 
Eudocia. Laughter proceeds from ſomething 
that ſurprizes us, and appears entertaining or ri- 
diculous; but there are other Caufes which afford 
us much more Pleaſure: 
Clarinda. But allowing what you ſay to be true: 

Where then is the great Pleaſure you have found 
in our late Converſations ?''' | 


ee lee, Cnc chere herfoal echter ? We 


communicate c our Thoughts, others are attentive; 
we 
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we diſcourſe on Subjects abounding with Wit and 
Trutn. 

Eudocia. Our Mind is enlightened with Truths 
we might otherwiſe perhaps never have conceived, 
or at leaſt, without a very long Experience. | 

Sopbronia. Our Senſe is not only improved 
thereby, but our Diſpoſitions are formed for all 
Kinds of Virtue. 

Clarinda. Your Pleaſures, Ladies, are of a very 
ſerious Nature. 

Antonetta. They are however equal ly agreeable. 

Clarinda. But is it poſſible that you can't find 
more Pleaſure in ſkipping, dancing, and playing 
at all Sorts of Games, than in deſcribing Indiſ- 
cretion, weighing the Difference between Wit 
and Good-Senſe, and other ſuch like Employ- 
ments. 

Eudocia. We may dance, ſkip about, run, and 
exerciſe ourſelves as much as we pleaſe, as theſe 
are equally conducive to our Health, as well as 
our Pleaſure : But when we would amuſe ourſelves 
with quieter Diverſions, think you there can be 
any more agreeable than theſe Converſations, 
which by learning us to diſpute, give us true and 


Juſt Ideas of every Object. 


Alinda. Clarinda u rather play at * Ja belle. 
Germaine. 


Antonetta, Or ſing + a gui ef ce Chariot que 


paſſe & qui repaſſe. 


Clarinda. Don't make a Jeſt of me, Ladies, 


there are others of the ſame Way of Thinking; 
. thoſe Games have been in Uſe ever ſince there 


were Children in the World, and they were ne- 
ver required to make Definitions for their Amuſe- 
ment. 


Is; But at preſent, Madam, Do you 
R E n & 
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think you amuſe yourſelf by exerting ſo much 


Wit to ſupport a bad Cauſe? 

Clarinda. I am indeed diverted to ſee you all 
againſt me; tho' I muſt confeſs Tam e af- 
fected with the Deſire of Inſtruction. 

Alinda. What you have ſaid, however, Ma- 


dam, is directly inconſiſtent with this End. 


Clarinda. Tis the F ault of N05 Nature, | Ma- 
dam. 

Alinda. And 3 our Nature is corrupt, 
muſt we abandon ourſelves to it, and not endea- 
vour to reap the Benefit of the extraordinary 


Pains here taken to improve us? 


Clarinda. Alas! Madam, the Education of St. 
Cyr is not exempt from Cenſure. 

Sepbronia. Is it poſſible, Madam? In. my Opi- 
nion every Body admires it, and has Reaſon ſo 
to do. 


Clarinda. They ſay it makes us too learned, and 
that we ſhall find the ill Effects of it. 


Eudocia. For my Part, I can never conceive 


that inſtructing us in our Religion, and improving 


our Reaſon, can be of any bad Conſequence. 
Clarinda. We may, perhaps, have too much 


Senſe for thoſe with whom we rare to live hereafter. 


Sopbronia. I think that greater Pains are taken 
to illuminate our Reaſon, than to refine our Wit. 

Eudocia. We ſhall become the more rational 
and better Chriſtians for it, and know better how 
to content ourſelves with whatever Fortunes it 
pleaſes God to allot us, and by the Intuition of 
Reaſon we ſhall be the better enabled to ſupport 
and aſſiſt thoſe, who are not bleſſed with any. 
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DIALOGUE XIX. 
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the Thoughts of what we ſhould do 
in the World, if we were at Liberty. 


Leonora. I had rather put off ſuch Thoughts as 


long as I can, as I dread nothing fo much as the. 


Day of Departure from this Place. 
 Sapphira. Amelia doth not pretend to ſay APR 
ſhe will do, but what ſhe would 455 if ſhe could 
have her Will. 

Violetta. But 95 ſhould we give Scope to our 
Imagination, only to be the more unfortunate for 
it hereafter ? Ir 

Melliora. Becauſe, if we make ourſelves uneaſy 
about what may happen to us then, we ſhould be 
mere ny now, inſtead of recreating ourſelves. 

- Fulia, And could you pleaſe yourſelt with the 
Expectation of what will never happen? 

Amelia. Ves, Madam, is it not beſt to be as 
merry as we can? 

Violetta. I had much rather 1 as nearly as 
poſſible, what Courſe. I ſhould take when I leave 
St. Cyr. 

gepr. What Uſe is it to us to torment our- 
ſelves before that Time comes? 

Violetta. We need not torment ourſelves; but 
only prepare againſt it, that we may not be ſur- 
prized by a ſudden Change. 

Melliora. Tho we may undergo Hardſhips, 
yet we ſhall. be at Liberty, and that Conſideration 
would render every Burden eaſy in my Opinion. 

Leonora. Deſcribe to us, if you pleaſe, this 
State of Liberty, for as yet I don't underſtand it. 
E 2 Melliara, 
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Melliora. By Liberty, I mean doing whatever 
comes into our Head. 


Leonora. But to come to particulars, When you 


leave St. Cyr, whither will you go:; 2 
Melliora. To my Father's, be 
«roul me; he goes often abroad, and T ſhall be 

Miſtreſs of the Houſe. 

Leonora. All theſe are but in general, What 
would you do in the Morning for Inſtance? 

Melliora. I would riſe late, dreſs ried and 
go to Maſs, 

Violetta. With whom? By yourſelf? 
Melliora. My Maid ſhould follow me. 
Leonora. You imagine then that you ſhall keep 

a Servant only to dreſs and follow you? Well, 


it ſhall be granted ; ſuppoſe yourſelf. now return- 


ed from Maſs. 


Amelia. She will now. go to Dinner, if her Pa- 


pa be come Home. 

Tulia. And what, if he is not? 

Sapphira. She will wait for him. 

Leonora. Here:ſhe is in a State of Dependance. 

Julia. And if the Dinner is bad, or not well 
prepared, Who is to bear the Blame? 
Violetta. The Miſtreſs of the Houſe, who i is to 
anſwer for it all. | 

Leonora. Let us have FO with the Dinner; 


our Father is gone out again, How do you em- 


ploy the Afternoon? 
Melliora. In paying, or receiving Viſits. 
Violetta. You regard nobody, you are twenty 


Years of Age, and are now making and receiving 


"Viſits : Who bears * Company? 
Sapphira. Some Friend of her Mother's. 


Leonora. You can do nothing then of yourſelf ; 
and you muſt depend on the Leiſure, Health, and 


Amelia. 


Plealure of this Friend. 


e will not con- 
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Amelia, I don't admire this Plan: Let us pro- 
Joſe another; I love neither Father nor Mother. 


Julia. Well then, Whither do you intend to go? 


Amelia. To wait on a Princeſs; ſhe allows me 
a grand Dreſs, I attend her to the Ball, or the 
Play, or to wait on the Nobility, where 1 am gen- 
teely entertained: 

 Vidletta: Are you familiar with her? 

Amelia, I am her Favourite. | 

Fulia. Doth ſhe allow you to leave her? 

Amelia. Do you enjoy any Reſt? Can you have 
whom you will to ſee you? In a Word, Have 
you a Moment's Liberty? 

Sappbira. You: have no Devotion in your Pro- 
jets; I would have that above all, and retire 
with a Companion of my own Way of Thinking, 
join our Fortunes, be employed in the ſame Ex- 
erciſes, enjoy the ſame Refreſhments, ſerve one 
another by Turns, and fit ourſelves for Eternity 
together. 

Leonora. She ſhould bpb hs one in Years. 

Sappbira. Are there not old People very rea- 
ſonable? 7? 

Teonora. Doubtleſs, and they are commonly 
more ſo than others; but as we have before ob- 
ſerved, you muſt be ſubject to the Health, the 


Will, "in the Humour of ſuch a Companion; 2 


in ſuch a State you are more dependant than in St. 
Cyr, engaged in a more melancholy Way of Life; 


you ſee nothing but your Chamber and the Church, 


wear a plain Dreſs, and are detached from all 
worldly Enjoyments: theſe are Auſterities far 
more than theſe in à Convent. 

Amelia. You diſhearten me quite, Madam, and 


I know not now what Courſe to fteer; allow me 
then, for my Conſolation, what they ct a Caftle | 


in the Air. 
Leonora. I confent to it. 
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le Lam a Widow, rich, without -Chil- 
dren, or near Relations, my own Miſtreſs, ar- 
rived at Years of. Diſcretion ; I have an Houſe 
in Town for the Winter, another in the Country 
for the Summer, and nothing elſe to do, but di- 
vert myſelt; you cannot deny, ſurely, that I ſhall 
be happy. 

Leonora. Yes, if no Miſchance befall you, to 
eee your Tranquility. 

Sapphira. What ſhould happen to her? | 

Julia. The Villainy of a litigious Neighbour, 
who for ſome Detriment ſhe has undeſignedly 
done him, commences a Suit againſt her, or the 
brutal Inſolence of a Clown to a defenceleſs Wo- 
man. 

Violetta. A Sportſman may deſtroy her Game. 

Julia. Or a Gentleman diſpute wor Place in 
the Church. 

Amelia. But there is Juſtice for every one. 

Leonora. Then you muſt go to Law, and de- 
pend upon your Judges, and upon all thoſe whoſe 


Councils you ſollicit. 


Sapphira. Allow me to add to Amelia 8 Plan, 3 2 
Protection from the Court to ſupport me in ſuch 
Exigencies. 

Leonora. Without obtaining i it by your Services, 


or by being aſſiduous in your Attendance there. 
Julia. Such Ideas are impracticable. 
Amelia. Well then, What are your 1 ? 
Leonora. That even Men depend upon one ano- 
ther, and Women much more ſo; our Sex. is 
weak, and requires Aſſiſtance and Protection, and 


this 1 is ſo evidently apparent, that we dare not live 
in a Houſe by ourſelves. 


Violetta. We dare not venture x ye . 


a Man in our Company, for Fear of meeting with 
many Inſults. 


Amelia. There are no Men in our Convents. 
Leonora. | 


79 1 
Leonora. There are however without Doors to 
ait us occaſionally. 5 

Sapphira. How many Houſes are there in Paris 
inhabited by none but Women? 

Julia. Their Neighbours are ready to as. 
them, if they render themſelves worthy their 
Regard. 

Amelia, Upon the whole then, we may con- 
clude ourſelves very unfortunate. 

Leonora. Yes, when we become unreaſonable 
in our Deſires, when we wiſh for Impoſlibilities, 
and are not contented with our Condition, and 
to live in ſuch a State of Dependance, as we may 
plainly ſee we cannot avoid, 


DEA EO0:G FE XS 
On the IN coNVENIENCES of MaRRIAGE. 


Charicleas I AM overjoyed at meeting with you, | 

| Ladies, and if I had made Choiee of 
my Company, it would not have happened better 
than Chance has determined it. 

Meliſſa. You appear ſo melancholy within 
theſe few Days, that we have a Mind to divert 
you, and *tis that which brings us hither. N 

Celia. Your Lee ſeems indeed quite 
changed. 

Cbariclea. I will not indulge my Perdveninled in 
your Company; but I muſt own I can't help con- 
ſidering more and more, as my Time of Depar- 
ture from this Place approaches, what Method of 
Life I ſhall purſue. 

Melliora. Sufficient to the Day is the Evil there- 


E 4 of: 


80 
of: Why then will you take thought for the Mor- 

row ? 3 5 

Cbariclra. But it is good to conſult what we ſhall 
do hereafter. . 

Sepbia. There is no State in Life without its 
Inconveniencies. e | 

Lucinda. We ſhould confider theſe well, it is 
therefore good to foreſee them. Be. 

Chariclea. That is what I ſhould be glad to do. 

Melliora. That of a Recluſe is the molt liable to 
Inconveniencies, and I can't conceive how People 
2 conſent to confine themſelves to a Cloiſter for 

ite. . ; 83 7 | 

Lucinda. And don't you reckon Marriage a 
Confinement? And doth not one Condition re- 
quire as much Confidence as the other? 

Chariclea. The very Thought of it ſtrikes Ter- 
ror into me, when I think of ſubjecting myſelf 
to a Maſter whom I know nothing of. 

Melliora. Are you any more acquainted with the 
Abbeſs to whom you are going to yield your O- 
bedience ? | 2 „„ 

Celia. And who may be exceedingly unreaſon- 
able. . 

Lucinda. A Huſband may be ſo too; if he is of 
an irregular Conduct; we are expoſed to Suffer 
ings by all his Extravagancies. | 
.  Chariclea. In a Convent we know the utmoſt 

that will be required of us, and if we muſt yield 
Obedience, there are others in the ſame Intereſt 
with ourſelves, and who will not ſubmit to any 
Demand contrary to the Rules of the Houſe. 

Sophia. Don't talk to me of Rules, and ſacri- 
ficing our Liberty. | 

Lucinda. Don't you ſacrifice it to a Huſband? 
Melliora. Some of them however are indulgent, 
and good natur'd, that will love you, and deſerve 
your Eſteem. | 

| Chariclea. 


1 817 J 


Chariclea. There are ſo without Doubt, but you 
ſt 


are ne'er the happier in your Choice, and the 
are always tyrannical. 


rants ? * | 
Lucinda. Becauſe the Diitizs of a Wife are ty- 


rannical, and a Huſband, however indulgent he $ 
may be, will inſiſt on your being a good Wife, and 


conſulting the Advantage of him and your Family. 


Meliſſa. Tn what then do you ſuppoſe the Duty 


of a good Wife to conſiſt? 


Chariclea, In neglecting herſelf, and ſtudying : 


only the Good of her Fam 


il 
Celia. To neglect! herſelf, i is a Term adapted to | 


the Convent, and not kriown' 1 in the World. 
Lucinda. I know not whether the Phraſe be pro- 


per to the Convent, or not, but the Practice is uſed 
in the World, and it one would ſpecify all the Du-- 
ties of a good Wife, i it would require an infinite deal 


of Time. 


Celia. A Wife riſes, dreſſes, receives Company, ; 
walks abroad, and diverts herſelf; all this f is not 


very rigid. 

Melliorg. She goes to fee Sights, makes Parties of 
Pleaſure, and amuſes herſelf agreeably. 
Tucinda. And her Huſband is ſatisfied withal ; © 
you ſuppoſe him very complying. 


Chariclka. Do you imagine then fuch a wise 8 
muſt forfeit her Reputation? 


Sophia. No, ſhe may preſerve that, notwithſtand- 2 


ing theſe Enjoyments. 
0 *Tis the Life of a Wife that I am ſpeak- 


ing of, for I can't think it poſſible to live without | 


Reputation. 

Lucinda. 'A good Wife riſes early, that ſhe may 
have the more Time for her Buſineſs, ſhe begins 
the Day with Prayer, ſhe gives Orders to her Ser- 
vants, looks after her Children, takes Care of their 
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Education, prepares herſelf to receive Gentlemen, 
whom her Huſband ſometimes brings Home with 
him to Dinner, who perhaps are not very agree- 
able to her Liking; ſhe is herſelf the beſt Servant 
ſhe has about her in getting every Thing ready; : 
when Dinner is over, ſhe ſtays with the Company 
againſt her Will; at laſt they go away, ſhe employs 


Herſelf at her Work, or at her Domeſtic Buſineſs, 


ſhe writes to her Attornies, and ſeldom ſtirs abroad : 
Thus the Day is ended, and ſhe begins the next. 


Melliora. If this is the Employment of a PLE; 


I had rather be a Hermit. 
Meliſſa. Such a Wife however is not A 10 
Lucinda. No, I intended only the Picture of a 
good Wife, contented, and moderately rich. 
Celia. Can you then deſcribe one more un- 


happy? 


Lucinda. With Eaſe I can, for Inſtance, the 


Woman that loves her Huſband, and is not beloved 


by him, and is of Conſequence jealous of him. 
Melliora. That is frightful indeed. 


Meliſſa. Should you be better pleaſed with one 
hat hates her Huſband, is beloved by him, and 


troubled with his Careſſes, his Jealouſies, Tyran- 
nies, and every Thing that can be repreſented more 
deteſtable? 

Sephia. Theſe are extraordinary Adventures; 
pray let us into the Knowledge of more common 
Conditions. 

Lucinda. Well. then! A Man * EL Wife live 
tolerably quiet together, without any extraordinary 
Affection; the Huſband maintains another Woman 


whom he loves better than his Wife, whereby he 


ruins himſelf, and brings his Family to the Pariſh. 
Diſtreſſes of this Kind are too frequent. 

Meliſſa. Another Couple live peaceably toge- 
ther; but the Wife is unhappy in Child-bearing. 
4 know one, who at uy 3 had the Misfor- 

tune 


[ 33 ] 

tune of ſeeing the Child born without its Legs, and 

at leaſt all her Children were ſtill- born, ſhe was 
obliged to ſuffer theſe Extremities, and could have 
no Help. In ſhort, Examples of this Sort, that we' 

know of, are infiaite; and there are ſeveral others 
that we know nothing of, . 

Lucinda. The Woman that marries, devotes 
herſelf to Slavery and Death, there are but too 
many Inſtances of it in the World. | 
 Chariclea. Really, Madam, you would make us 
dread the Thoughts of Marriage, and you would 
have all Women become Nuns. * 

Lucinda. I ſhould be very ſorry for that, for a 
bad Nun would not be more 8 than a married 
Woman. 

Sopbia. What would you ain then NES. ; 

Lucinda. To conſider the Accidents to which all 
Conditions are liable, and never to dream that one 
of them. can be happy. 

Meliſſa. What Courſe 15 would you preſcribe 
toa Friend ? 

Lucinda. To pray to God for Succeſs before ſhe ' 
enters upon any State of Life. 

Celia. You refer us then to Religion. | x 

Lucinda. That alone will render the Misfortunes 
of Life g ber ang 
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DIALOGUE XX. 

V 

n On the PLEASURES of the Won. 

3 | | 

. ae. AM overjoy'd to ee you 8 Ladies, 
and I aſſure you I have been very im- 

So patient for the Honour of your Company. 

g. Eliza, Can you be ſincere in what you ſay, 


Madam . 


47 


841 
Madam? Is it poſſible you ſhould like better to be 
here than at Verſailles? 

Angelica. | can hardly believe it; for I can't 
chink but that Place muſt afford much more Enter- 
tainment than this. 

Arabella. Nothing can be more oppoſite, Ladies, 
than the Opinion of the World, with Reſpect to 
its Pleaſures, and what they are in Reality. 

Lucetta. But, Madam, Have not you ſeen the 
King, a magnificent Palace, and great Numbers 
of the Quality there? 

Arabella. Yes, Madam, and I don't tell you that 
I was not pleaſed with the Sight while it laſted; but 
that is but for a ſhort Time, and we may very 
ſoon be acquainted with the greateſt Beauties of 
the Place. 

"Eliza. And what Novelty do you find hore ? 
What can you ſee in this Place, more than you have 
been long accuſtomed to ? | 

Arabella. I find here an Order which makes my 
Time paſs agreeably away; one Employment ſuc- 
ceeding another in due Regularity; we learn ſome- 
thing new every Day; enjoy perfect Freedom in 
our Amuſements, a Life of Innocence and Tran- - 
quility, undiſturbed by Care and Anxiety of Mind. 

Lucretia. You may ſay farther, Madam, that 
we may ſerve God, which is the only true Felicity. 

Arabella. would not, Madam, have the Name 
of God introduced in a Converſation which we in- 
tended only for our Diverſion; but 'tis to him we 
owe the peaceable Enjoyment of all our 8 
in this World. 

Angelica. We are as well aſſured of this Truth, , 
as you, Madam; but we were willing to hear your 
Sentiments, which have really afforded us great Sa- 
tisfaQticn. 


91 
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DIALOGUE. XXII. 
On GOOD NATURE. 


ScENE I. 


Cynthia. F HEAR that Violetta is gone into the 


ST and has taken Leonora along 
with her. 

Amanda. I am informed ſo too, and that Lavinia 
has taken Offence at her giving Leonora the Pre- 
ference. 

Cynthia, That is indeed aſtoniſhing, as 1 dow't 
1 any Lady of a better Temper than Lavinia. 

Amanda. I am of your Opinion; ſhe is for cer- 


tain quite engaging; ſhe is agreeable i m her Perſon, 


has a great deal of Wit, is complaiſant to all, and 
communicates her Gaiety to thoſe about her; and 


if I could render myſelf worthy her Acquaintance, | 


I ſhould prefer her to any one in the World. 


Cynthia, I readily allow all that you have ſaid of | 


her; - notwithſtanding ſhe is not much beloved. 
Amanda. Perhaps that 1s owing to Envy : Thine 


are ſome who can't endure that Merit ſhould be 
encouraged, and think the Pratſes beſtowed on the 
Poſſeſſors of it a Tribute only due to themſelves. 


Cynthia. Here comes a good Friend of Leonora's. 


SCENE II. 


Cynthia. You have loſt for ſome Time your 
conſtant Companion. 


' Lauriana. I have fo, and am in ſo much Trou- 


ble on that Account, you can't imagine. 
Amanda. Leonora muſt ſurely have ou gocd 

Qualities, which ſhe conceals, which make her a- 

greeable, for thoſe that appear, don't ſeem to me 


to be very extraordinary. 


Lauriana. 
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Lauriana. If you knew her as well as I do, you 


would not eaſily paſs your Time without her. 


Cynthia. Has ſhe a great Wit? 

Lauriana. No, but middling, and not very refined. 

Amanda. Is ſhe entertaining ? 

Lauriana. She 1s naturally pretty ſerious. 

Amanda. She ſeems however fond of Pleaſure, 
and Converſation. 

Lauriana. She readily acquieſces in the Diſpoſi- 
tions of others ; but ſhe 1s not ſeen to have any 
particular Taſte of her own. 

Amanda. I imagine however ſhe has no great 
Reliſh for Retirement, for ſhe is ſeldom alone. 

Lauriana, That's becauſe her Friends will 
ſcarcely allow her to be ſo: But when I have been 
along with her, and my Buſineſs obliged me to leave 
her, ſhe appeared to me to be very eaſy and con- 
tented, 

Cynthia. Do you venture to take the Liberty of 
leaving her alone; when you have brought her to 
your Apartment for your mutual Recreation ? 

Lauriana. I take any Liber ties with her, I take 


her abroad, I leave her alone, I engage in Diſcourſe 


with other People before her, I diſcloſe my Griefs 
to her, talk to her of my private Buſineſs, I forget 
myſelf often, and think myſelf alone when I wiſh 
to be ſo, tho” ſhe is in my Room, and when I am. 
deſirous of Company, I. find in her the moſt agree- 
able Aſſociate; in a Word, I ſuffer no Uneaſineſs 
but in being ſeparated from her. 
Amanda, You are 3 prejudiced in her 
Favour. 
Cyntbia. I ſhould not be very well pleaſed, to 


be left alone in that Manner, as I ſhould think if 


my Friends liked my Company, 1111 might confine 


their Diſcourie to me. 
Lauriana. 
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Lauriana. But my Friend will put up with any 


T hing; ; I muſt leave you to write a Letter to her. 


SCENE III. 


Olympia. Do you know that Lavinia is fallen 
out with her beſt Friend ? 

Amanda. How could ſhe fall out with a Lady of 
ſo ſweet a Temper? Do you know the Reaſon ? 

. Cs I have been but ſlightly informed of 
it; but here comes Narciſſa, who always knows 
| cr Thing, ſhe will let us into it. 


. SCENE IV. 


Ohmpia. We were ſpeaking of the Diſpute be- 
tween Lucinda and her Friend Lavinia, Can you 
tell us the Particulars? 

Narcifſa. Ves, certainly, I know them yery 
well, for I am partly the Occaſion, 


Amanda. If we may without Offence aſk the 


Favour, you will oblige us with a Recital of the 
Affair. 

Narciſſa, I went to pay a Viſit to Lucinda; and 
had not been there above a Quarter of an Hour, 
when i in came Lavinia ; Lucinda ſeemed to me to. 
receive her very well : However, ſhe was not of the, 
ſame Opinion, and ſaid, with a Tone of Voice in- 
dicating Reſentment, [ believe I have intruded 
unſeaſonably, and that the beſt Thing I can do, 
will be to return whence I came... And why pray, 
ſaid Lucinda, do you think we are not very glad 
to ſee you? Becauſe, returned Lavinia, warmly,, 
I ſee it very plain, and that you were in Confu-, 
ſion. at my Entrance. Not at all, | replied we, 
we have no particular Concerns. Are you an- 
gry? ſaid Lucinda. Angry! anſwered the o-, 
ther, I am never ſo; What, would you make 


a Baby of me? No, replied her Friend, but *tis: 
poſſible you might have had Reaſon. 'T his is not 


the 
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tle firſt Time, reſum'd Lavinia, that I have found 
out I am an unwelcome Gueſt, and I ſhall trouble 
you with no more of my Viſits. Upon which ſhe 
left us, without our being able to detain her; I 
deſired Lucinda to follow and perſuade her back 
again, but judge of my Surprize, when ſhe made 
Anſwer, that ſhe was not a little pleaſed to get rid 
of ſuch an Acquaintance, and that it was impoſſible 
to keep on good Terms with her long together; ſo 

that there are ſmall Hopes of an Accommodation. 
Amanda. If any one elſe had told me this Ad- 

venture, I could not have believed it. 


Sczxz V. 
cyntbia. You are welcome Home, Madam, you 
ſeem returned in perfect Health. 

Violetta. Ves indeed, Madam, I am very well, 
and the Fortnight that I have been in the Country 
has paſſed away very agreeably. 

Cynthia. Had you much Company there? 

Violetta. J had none with me but Ee, nor 
did I defire any more. 

Cynthia. There muſt needs be a great Friend- 
ſhip between you, that you could entertain each 
other ſo long and with ſo much Satisfaction. 

Violetta. Our Friendſhip was not ſo ſtrongly 
confirmed when I entreated the Favour of her 
Company, but now my Affection for her will never 
ceaſe, while ſhe continues faithful to me. 

Cynthia. That Lady has a Charm about her, for 

every Body that knows her is continually ſpeaking 
well of her, which is a certain Sign that ſhe deſerves it. 

Violetta. Her Good-Nature is her Charm. 

Cynthia. I admire the Spirit of Lavinia, above 
the beſt Temper in the World. - 

Violetta. You will not always be of that Mind; 
her Spirit may be ſometimes ſcaſonable enough, its 
Duration of pleaſing is indeed more lively; _ 

or 
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for a conſtant, Companion, Good-Humour is enti-- 
tled to the Preference. Lavinia can be agreeable 
when ſhe pleaſes; but we muſt wait upon and 
watch her Motions, ſhe is not always diſpoſed to be 
affable, ſhe is irregular, ſoon angry, difficult, and 
exacts too great Homage. 

Cynthia. Is it not proper to treat our Friends: 
with Reſpect? 

Violetta. We ſhould behave indeed with Reſpect 
to all the World; but we ſhould not however enact 
it ourſelves; we ſhould weigh well the Intentions- 
of others, and not imagine they deſign to. offend; 
us, we ſhould prevent their Deſires, and allow 
them perfect Freedom in converſing with us, and 
for my Part, nothing is ſo irkſome to me as an 
affected Wiſdom, becauſe it at the ſame Time 
ſuppoſes me a Fool. 

Cynthia. If it is offenſive, we ſhould never have any. 

Violetta. It ſhould be imperceptible, and never 
uſed to triumph over others. 

Cynthia. Good-Humour then is, in your Opinion „ 
ſufficient Merit. 

Violetta. Tis a great Step towards pleaſing i in 
Converſation; tho? there are to be ſure other good 
Qualities requiſite” as Secrecy, and Diſcretion. _ 

Cynthia, Wherem then doth this Good-Nature- 
conſiſt 2 

Violetta. In reſembling 1 in not being 
eaſily provoked, in behaving with Reſpect, and 
exacting none in Return, in regulating our Tem- 
per to a Degree of Certainty, and in avoiding Com- 

plaints. 

Cynthia. What, Are we not to make an Anſwer, 
when an Affront is given us? 

Violetta. Tis the Peeviſhneſs of our Temper, 
that miſconſtrues often what is ſaid to us: We 
ſhould paſs over many 'Fhings, and make no Replys: 

as not fn any Affront intended. 


Cyntbia. 


but a b 
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Cynthia. You have convinced me a good while; 


but I was charmed with hearing you deſcribe the 
W of good Humour. 


DIALO GUE XXIII. 


The different CHARAT ERS of the MIN p. 


1 Heartily wiſh we could eſtabliſh among 


us thoſe rational Converſations that are 

recommended to us. 

| Sopbronia, We ſhould reap the Benefit of them, 
and render ourſelves Examples of their Utility. 

| Melafina. We muſt entertain a high Opinion of 
ourſelves, to ſet up for Examples to others. 

Sopbronia. We are obliged to it, and the Fear of 
8 too good an Opinion of ourſelves, would be. 
ad Reafon for not doing as we ought: 

Lucilla. Alb thoſe Arguments are tirefome. 

Melinda. Will you play at any Game? 

Melaſina. You were not willing, you were for 
Converſation. 

Melinda. I was indeed deſirous of it, but if you 
are inclined to play, we will defer the Converſation 
*till another Opportunity. 


Lucilla. We have no Games but what are trou- 
bleſome. 
Clarinda. Is it poſſible that ſo many as we have, 
none of them can pleaſe you ? 
Lucilia. No. 
— g And what would you * then? 
Lucilla. Divert myſelf. 
Sopbronia. At what? 
Lucilla. J don't know really. 
Meliſina. Return to your Converſation, Lake, 
we mult not contradict you. 
Melanda. We will be agreeable to play, if you 
ke it better. Melaſi ing. 


(orJ , 
Melaſrmas No, Madam, we had better Difcourſe 


2 
but I would fain know how you can reconcile: this 
Deſire of improving our Reaſon, with the Prohi- 
bition of exciting our Wit and Curioſity. 

Sophronia. Do you think then there is no Diffe- 
rence between Wit and Reaſon? 


Lucilla. Do you think ſuch Diſtinctions are en- 
tertaining ? | 

Clarinda. They are e however of great Uſe. 

Melinda. Proceed, Madam, if you pleaſe to 
clear up this Difference. 

Sophronia. I take Wit to. be a piercing, brilliant 
Light, which ſhines upon, and diverts others as well 
as itſelf, but that it neither renders us wifer or happier. 

Clarinda. And Reaſon ? 

Sopbronia. This directs our Conduct, makes us 
agreeable in the Sight of others, repreſents 'Things 
to us in their real Light, oppoſes our Paſſions and 
Prejudices, and enables us to conquer our own Foi- 
bles, and bear with thoſe of others: 

Melinda. But won't Prudentia enter into Dis- 
courſe with us, and give us her Opinion? 

Prudentia. I don't like to ſpeak, Are there not 
enough of you without me? 

Sophronia. We can't do without you, and Iam \ ſure 
if you will, youare very capableof diſcourſing withus. 

Prudentia. You would oblige me by excuſing me, 

Melaſina. F heſe Ladies would make great Wits 
of us. 

Melinda. We would make you reaſonable People. 
Clarinda. Every Body is not poſſeſſed of your 


Merit, Madam. 


Sepbronia. You don't think ſo, Ladies ; - but wh 
ſhould: we amuſe ourſelves with what | is uſeleſs an 
unprofitable, inſtead of endeavouring to improve 
each other ? 

Clarinda. I can't ſee how wecanunderſtand reaſon- 
able Arguments, unleſs we are affected with them; 
to do this I would ſacrifice every Thing. Melinda. 
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Melinda. We are very near the Poſſeſſion of 
Reaſon, when we love to hear it talked of, and this 
il Deſire proceeds entirely from Reaſon. _ 

| Clarinda. You think we have none then? 

Sophronia, You might, if you would ;- but you 

are not diſpoſed, I ſee, for Converſation ; let us 

play, therefore. | 

Melafina. I can't play To-day, every T king 3 is 
irkſome to me. 5 

Clarinda. And theſe Ladies are agreeable to any 

Thing, either to talk, or play, and acquieſce in the 
Will of others; if chis is Reaſon, I muſt confeſs 
*tis very amiable. 

Melinda. It is fo for certain, and · induces us to 
| comply with every one, without inſiſting on our 
| own Pleaſure, always ready to ſubmit, even when 
we are in the right. 

Wil Melaſina. * Madam, Reaſon muſt needs 
| bear the Sway, ſince ſhe 1s ſo beautiful, ſhe ſhould 
never ſubmit, 

_ Sopbronia.. Reaſon, tis true, is condeſcending to 
ally :ſhe has indeed great Power, and convinces us of 
ker Influence, whether we have it ourſelves, or not. 

Lucilla. I am: quite tired of hearing ſo much 
about it. 

Clar inda. I can't think ſo, what you ſay is only 
to induce us to diſpute upon it: 

Melaſina. When we have talked about it as long 
as we can, what ſhall we be the better for it? 

Sopbroniu. We ſhall be affuredly more reaſon- 
able for it, which is all we can deſire : But can we 
poſſibly put an End to the Converſation, without 
Prudentia's Opinion? 

Prudentia. Vou vill inſiſt upon it, Madam, 
when [I beg to be excuſed __ 

Clarinda. We will not be diſcouraged, and you 
may, one Day, perhaps, be more rational than 
any. of us, e your preſent Reluctance. 

| DIALOGUE 
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DIALOGUE XXIV. 


On Reſtraint in all Condulone of jog FE. 


An old Lady: OW is it, that I ſee Soak young 
H Ladies of St. Cyr together at 


once: ,? Is it poſſible I ſhould be indebted to Chance 
only for this Pleaſure? | 

Corinna. No, Madam; we muſt. confeſs it is an 
Appointment of our own, and having had more 
than one Diſpute among ourſelves, we agreed to 
refer them to your Arbitration. 

Lady. I am always ready to oblige you in every 
Thing you deſire, and ſhall be — delighted 
with ſuch agreeable Company. 

Corinna. Our Diſputes were on the Subject of 
Reſtraint; We have heard a great deal of Talk 

about it at St. Cyr, and in Eudocia's Opinion very 
reaſonably. Alinda thinks that Nuns are under con- 
tinual Reſtraint, and I agree with her, that they 
may be ignorant of what is tranſacted in the World, 
where there is, Perhaps, leſs Reſtraint than they 
| imagine. 
Eudocia. If Life anſwers the Deſcription given 
of it at St. Oyr, it would not much attract our Ad- 
miration. 


Alinda. True, for there can be no Pleaſure with- 
out Liberty. | 

Eudocia. I ruſt own my Miſtreſſes hav often 
perſuaded me to it, and the little Time I have been 
in the World, I am induced to think they told us 
true. 


Corinna. Is it poſſible then, that no Condition of 
Life is free from Reſtraint ? 

Lady. This you muſt endeavour to find out, 
and begin by your own Experience. 
Ainda. 
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Alinda. I have had ſo little Freedom ſince I left 
the Convent, that I count as nothing what I ſuf- 
fered, in Hopes that a Change in my Condition 
would ſet me at Liberty. 

Corinna. I thought you had Liberty enough; 
they ſay that your Mother is all Good-Nature, and 
that you are more Miſtreſs at Home, than ſhe is. 

Alinda. That is very true; but ſhe has a bad 
State of Health, and is very. devout withal; I can 
never ſtir out without her, and we have never any 
Pleaſure at Home. 

Eudocia. IJ have Wies 80 three Months to the 
Houſe of a Lady, whence I am ſhortly to return to 
my Father; I am quite tir'd out; however, I en- 
deavour all I can to pleaſe her, and this Intention 
ſubjects me to a Reſtraint that were it of long Con- 
tinuance, would be inſupportable. x | 

Corinna. I am going to be married, and then 1. 
hope to be made Amends for all I now ſuffer from 
a Grandmother, who is perpetually worrying me 
with repeated Cautions, in whatever I ſhall lay or 
do, ſo that I always fit upon Thorns. 

Charlotte. My ill Fortune reduces me to Servi- 
tude, and I am with very good Sort of People who 
have a great Regard for my Welfare: But there 
| could not have been found any more oppoſite to 
my Inclinations; I don't believe I can continue 
long with them. 

Lady. What Occaſion have you for me when 
' Your own Experience ſhews you that no State of 
Life is exempt from Reſtraint? 

Alinda, All our Situations, Madam, are depen- 
dant, and when I am eſtabliſhed, I ſhall be by 
myſelf, and do whatever I pleaſe. 

Lady. You will have your Huſband to pleaſe, 
and then you will have a Maſter. i 

Alinda. This Maſter will love (ey and conſult 


only m Happineſs. 
y MY Happ Lady: 
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Lady. Vou may perhaps diſpleaſe him, or he 
may diſpleaſe you: It is almoſt impoſſible your 
Tempers ſhould be alike; he may ruin you by 
his Method of Living : He may be covetous, and 
refuſe you every Thing : You would indeed think 


me tedious, were I to deſcribe to you the Diſadvan- 


tages of Marriage. 

Eudocia. I am beloved by my Father, and can 
do what I pleaſe when I am with him. 

Lady You will do what he deſires of you, which 
may be directly contrary to your Inclination. 

Corinna, The Man to whom I am betrothed 1s 
honeſt tho poor. 

Lady. You will love 1 if it Fo ſo, and will 
ſuffer with him, and for him ; Children will en- 
creaſe your Poverty, and God grant that Neceſſity, 
which too often ſours our Tempers, may not inter- 
rupt your Union; all theſe Things occaſion great 
Alterations. 


Alinda. Are there then none, Madam, „at Li- 
berg to do as they pleaſe? 
Lady. There are People who do fo ſometimes; 


but that happens but ſeldom and doth not laſt 
lon 


Eudocia. What Reſtraint doth a rich Widow | 


withoul Children undergo ? 


Lady. That of ſubmitting to Reaſon, Cuſtom, 
and Decorum. 


Alinda. Reaſon doth not deny us the Uſe of Di- 
verſions. | 

Lady. No, but then it muſt be only for a mode- 
rate 'Time, and with a due Regard to Propriety in 
the Choice of our Companions ; and but ſeldom, 
if we would preſerve our Reputation. 

Eudocia. Can we loſe our Reputation, and do 
no Harm ? 

Lady. A Woman cannot maintain her Cha- 


racter, if ſhe is obſerved to be always taking her 
Pleaſure, Alinda. 
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Alinda. And what will the World ſay of her? 
Lady. That ſhe is too fond of going abroad, 


and that a good Wife will be content to ſtay at 


Home. 


Corinna. And why ſtay at Home, if the do no 
Harm in going abroad? | 
Lady. Becauſe the Merit -of a Wife . in 


obſerving Moderation, in not — . all her In- 
clinations, in not devoting herſelf to 


leaſures, tho? 
innocent; and all this Self-Denial impoſes Reſtraint. 
Eudocia. You frighten me, Madam, and make 


me deſire to live by myſelf. 


Lady. That would be an intolerable Reſtraint, 
for you would often have a Mind to go out and ſee 
the World. 


Alinda. To live in an agreeable Family, without 


Huſband, or without Children, would be more 
fatisfaQory. 


Lady. We muſt ſubmit to Reſtraint, in order to 


qualify us for Conformity to the wil of others, at 
Jeaſt in our Turn. 

Eudocia. When we are old, our CharaQer eſta- 
bliſhed, and that we have no farther ConneQion 
with the World, Are we not without Reſtraint? 

Lady. No, Society always requires it; we muſt 
reſtrain ourſelves, that we may not become burden- 
ſome to others; we muſt be ſilent when we . 
ſpeak, and ſpeak when we would be ſilent; 
muſt conform to the Will of others; in a Word, 
all that you have heard of Reſpect, Politeneſs, 
knowing how to live, other People's Affairs; all 
this, in plain Engliſh, is to know how to ſubmit to 
Conſtraint. 

Corinna. I ſee no Reſource hue in Religion, Will 
not that enable me to live without Reſtraint ? 

Lady. No, Religion will teach you to like it, and 


that is indeed, the only Method of enjoying your 
DIALOGUE 


Liberty. 
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DIALOGUE XXV. 1 
On LABOUR. == 


HAT ! Madam, are you at Work 
on a Day of Recreation? 
Eines, My Mitreſſes have given me Leave. | 
| Amelia. I am very ſorry, that you are deprived 4 
of the Pleaſure of diverting yourſelf, and walking 1 

. abroad. 1 
Lenora. And I, on the contrary, envy the La- 
dy the Liberty allowed her of working all Day 
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long. |; 
Laura. You judge of Abd by yourſelf, Ma- if 
t dam; you love Work, but I fancy, if Euphemia 1 
8 were left to her Inclination, ſhe would prefer Plea- 4 
ſure to Labour. | 
9 Euphemia. I indeed approve of Amuſement, but | 
t I had much rather work than play. - | 
Amelia. What Pleaſure, pray, can be found i in 
hs Labour? | 
n Eupbemia. That of Employment, of not EY = 
our Lime, of accuſtoming ourſelves to leave off 'N 
ſt Diverſions, and of having nothing where with to _ 
bi repreach ourſelves, | 
d Laura. Tis true, indeed, that by indulging the 
2 Deſign of making every Thing ſubmit to my Plea- 
1, ſure, and by giving myſelf over, as has been ſaid, 
3, to Gaiety, I found myſelf much at a Loſs to com- 
ll ply with the Taſte of my Companions, which was 
to very different from my own. _ 
Amelia. And I have undergone a ſevere Repri- 
ill mand from my Miſtreſſes, which has given me 


more Uneaſineſs, than all the Recreation in the 
1d World.can give me Pleaſure. 


ur Euphemia. And I never found theſe Difadvan- 
| tages in my Work. 
8 N Sapphire 4, 
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Pleaſure in it? 


forward, I have exceeded my Miſtreſſes Expecta- 


Love of Work, Madam, that it makes our Time 
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Sapphira. But have you not likewiſe found a 


Euphemia. Beſides that of 3 my Work g⁰ 


tions. I have attracted their Commendation, and 
they have recommended my Example to my Com- 
panions: I acquire a Habit of Diligence and In- 
duſtry, which will ſave me many Reprimands at 
St. Or, and will afford me great Satisfaction in 
whatever Place I may hereafter chance to be. 

Sapphira. There are, I find, numerous Advan- 
tages in Induſtry, thatch never hitherto conceived. 

Leonora. Phe Love of Work alone is of itſelf 
an eſtimable Treaſure, it calms the Paſſions, em- 
ploys the Mind, and drives out Idleneſs, the Root 
of all Evils. 

Euphemia. Tis true, indeed, that ſince 1am be- 
come fond of Work, I have hardly any Thing to 
reproach myſelf wich. My Miſtreſſes are well 
pleaſed with me, whereas before, I was reproved 
by them almoſt every Hour in the Day. 

Silvia. Vou may add ſtill farther to enhance the 


paſs away profitably and agreeably; and doth not 
allow us Leiſure for Vexation. 8 
Celia. It is in a more eſpecial Mdmen requiiice 
to our Sex, and I have heard it aſſerted By. Perſons 
of Senſe and diſtinguiſhed: Piety, that a Girl muſt 
either be induſtrious, or a Coquette. 
Sapphira. And why fo, Madam? 
Celia. Becauſe we muſt neceſſarily be ſuppoſed 
to have ſome Taſte, we can't live entirely with- 
out Pleaſure; and if we don't find it in a uſeful 
Employment, it is natural to ſeek it elſewhere, 
and we rarely meet with any 1 what are too 
dangerous. 
Leonora. In ſhort, What can one of our Sex do, 
that cannot ſtay at Home, or take any Pleaſure 1 4 
the 
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the domeſtic Duties of her Houſe ? She has no 
other Reſource than to ſeek it in Play, Com- 
pany, or Shows: Can there be any Thing ſo dan- 


gerous, not only with Reſpe& to Piety, but to 


our Reputation alſo ? 

Amelia. J agree with you, Madam, in the Dan“ 
gers attendant on ſuch Kinds of Pleaſure, and I 
purpoſe to betake myſelf to Work, when 1 have 


no Reliſn for the innocent Amend of Youth; 


but in the mean Time, I am reſolved to enjoy 
myſelf, and defer more ſerious Employment to an 
Age, when, in my Opinion, they will be much 
more reaſonable. 

Leonora. How! Dear Madam, can we then be 
reaſonable too ſoon, and would you confent to be 
treated like a Child? At ten or twelve Years of 


Age, you ſhould be able to manage your Family 


Affairs, and to take upon you the Care of your 
Siſters. 

Silvia. Add to this, Madam, chat we \cahtiot 
too ſoon acquire good Habits, and that we ſhall 
never take a Liking to Work, unleſs we accuſtom 


ourſelves to it in our Youth. 


Sapphira. As I may probably, when 1 go from 
hence, be obliged to depend upon my Work, I 


am contented to prepare myſelf for it betimes. 


Leonora. Tho' we ſhould not be urged to it by 
Neceſſity, yet it behoves us, as we would anſwer 
our Character as Chriſtians; to be induſtrious, 
Silvia. It is an indiſpenſable Obligation upon 
all Men, ever ſince Sin came into the World: For 
obſerve, when Adam had ſinned, Gag did not al- 
low him to make Atonement, by ſuffering him to 
paſs his Life in Indolence in the Deſert, but ſaid 
to him : Of the Sweat of thy Face ſhalt thou eat 
Bread. 
Euphemia. This Reflection ſurprizes me, for I 
did not think it neceſſary to fatigue ourſelves with 
2 : | Work, 
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Work, but only to employ ourſelves, and I never 
undertook any Work, but when my Inclination 
prompted me to it. 

Amelia. My Motive was not fo laudable, for 
I never worked but for the Sake of ſeeming in- 
duſtrious, without caring whether I made any Pro- 
greſs Or-no. 

Leonora. Your Motive, Madam, i is 3 worſe 
than not loving Work; for it is very diſhonoura- 
ble to live at the Expence of a Houſe, and do no 
Manner of Service in Return. 

Amelia, I muſt confeſs that bodily Labour is 
irkſome to me, and I ſhould like much better Em- 
ployment for the Mind. 

Sylvia, That is as prejudicial to our Sex, as the 
other is advantageous: Silence, Modeſty, and Sim- 
plicity are our Portion. 

Celia. When Solomon deſcribes a virtuous Wo- 
man, he doth not ſay ſhe is learned, but obſerves, 
ſhe ſeeketh Wool and Flax, and layeth her Hand 
to the Spindle, and maketh her Wiſdom appear 
in the Work of her Hands. 

Amelia. I can hardly ſubmit to ſuch Injunctions 
as theſe ! I am wholly for exerciſing my Mind. 

Leonora. Let us endeavour to be reaſonable, La- 
dies, and as much of a Chriſtian Principle as we 
can, and we ſhall be happy. both in this World 
and the next; the Wits of our Sex will be ridi- 
cuPd by Men for their ſuperficial Accompliſh- 
ments, and will diſpleaſe God by their Arrogance 

and reſumption. 
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DIALOGUE: U 
On Goop Conpucr. | 


Vi att WW HEN we commend a Lady for her 
good Conduct, what do we under- 
ſtand by it? 


2 That ſhe is virtuous and not conceited. 
Angelica. This is for certain an eſſential Point, 
but I atways thought good Sue had a more 
extenſive Import. 


Lucinda. I ſhould be glad to hear it particularly 
deſcribed. 

Angelica. Good Conduct then conſiſts in diſ- 
charging our Duty, in governing ourſelves, and 
in avoiding all Manner of Exceſs. 

Mela ſina. And in being as punQual and 1 57 
lar as we can in our Affairs. 

Violetta. I know we ſhould avoid Exceſs, and 
every Thing elſe that is bad, But is ConduRt re- 
quiſite in Matters of Indifference ? 

Angelica. We ſhould have it always, and as 
M:lajina, obſerves, our Conduct ſhould be as re- 
gular as poſſible. 

Lucinda. And what would be the Conſequence, 
Madam, if I were to be irregular in my Employ- 
ment, if, for Inſtance, I were to Work one Day, 
and play another ? 

Angelica. There can be no aged form'd of 
your Conduct in two Days only, but if you were 
to work three Months ſucceſſively, and play the 
three Months next enſuing, you would be liable 
to be blam'd for running to Extreams. 

Violetta. What! may I not be allow'd to viſit a 
Friend every Day, and to paſs my whole Time 
in the Company of a Perſon of Merit? 


5 Melaſma. 


{ 
| 
| 
| 
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Melaſing. You will ſhew a much better Con- 
duct in obſerving a Medium, and will thereby 
avoid the Diſtaſte which, uſually, follows ſo great 


Extreams. 


Angelica. There can be nothing more oppoſite 

to good Conduct, than thoſe very Extreams. 
ioletta. You are over-wiſe, Madam, and 1 

find reſtrain your Inclinations in every Reſpect. 

Melaſina. We have been long ago ſatisfied, that 
what is call'd Merit conſiſts in Self- reſtraint. 

Angelica. We are made Amends by the Peace 
of Mind, and Honour reſulting from good Con- 
duct, 128 all that we ſuffer by a little Reſtraint, 

Lucind But why ate we redluir d to ſubmit to 
Reftraint in what is harmleſs ? 


Angelica. Becauſe, that Conduct we are ſpeaking 


of is not barely comprehended in the avoiding of 


Evil, we muſt ſpecify it Iiæewiſe by doing Good. 

Lucinda. Would you hinder us too from pray- 
ing to God as often as we have a Mind ſo to do? 

Melaſina. Yes, we ſhould. not pray all one Day, 
and think nothing of it the next; we ſhould make 
an End of our Prayers in order to fulfil other Du- 
ties; we ſhould ſhorten our Prayers to avoid con- 
tinuing them to an Extremity, and in order to 
qualify us the better to pray every Day of our Lives. 

Haletta. We cannot deny, Madam, the Truth 
of your Aſſertion, but ſuch a Practice as this is 
quite unfaſhionable. 

Angelica. Our Inclinations are not always diſ- 
creet enough to be wholly indulg'd; we ſhould 
frequently oppoſe them, ſometimes ſuppreſs them, 
and always reſtrain them; and this is the Conduct 
in which you would be inſtructed. 

Violetta. Let us return to that good Friend, to 
whoſe Service you will not ſuffer us to devote our- 
G 
Angelica. We ſhould never do this, we mo 

N E 
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be always Miſtreſſes of ourſelves, and have Regard 
to the Time to come: This intimate Friend may 
diſappoint you, perhaps deſert you for another, 
or you may probably grow weary of her, and the 
ſureſt Way of becoming ſo, is by devoting your- 
ſelf wholly to her Service. 

Melaſina. In eaſe you give your whole Time 
and Attention to this Friend, what will become 
of your others, your near Relations? Can you 
return to them? Will you find them ready to re- 
ceive you -when this Favourite ſhall appear to fall 
off, either by Sickneſs or any other Event in Life 
which may chance to ſeparate you? 

Lucinda. What Circumſpection do you require 
indeed] And do you then never act naturally, 
and of your-own Accord? 

Angelica. If we were to act naturally, we 
ſhould be perpetually in Fault; we ſhould be one 
Day wholly taken up with one Thing, and the 
next with another; we ſhould commence a Treaty 
of Friendſhip, and immediately take a Diſtaſte to 
it; we ſhould fall out with our Friends, we ſhould 
be wanting in our Duty, we ſhould be always 
complaining, ſhould be either too frugal or too 
liberal; we ſhould now be for Retirement, and 
the next Moment for appearing abroad in the 
World; we ſhould be religious for three Months, 
and afterwards Libertines; one. Time fancy 
Dreſs, another Diſhabille ; in a Word, we ſhould 
grow fantaſtical, and become as thoſe of whom 
"tis ſaid: They have no Conduct; that is to ſay, 
They know — what they would be at. 

Lioletta. You have ſaid nothing of Conduct in 
Buſineſs. | . 
Angelica. Tt is however altogether. neceſſary, 
and not to be in with, unleſs we would be 

entirely rpined,. 
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Lucinda, At leaſt by thoſe who are not over- 
rich. 

Angelica, Howe rich we may be, we ſhould 
practiſe Oeconomy, and proportion our Expences 
to our Finances, make Allowance for thoſe Exi- 
gences which we do not immediately foreſee, en- 
deavour to ſave ſomething at the Year's End, 
and rather deny ourſelves what we want, than 
borrow. 

Melaſina. From what you have ſaid, Madam, 
it appears to me, that we ſhould neceſſarily have 
Judgment. 

Angelica. It is a thouſand Times more requiſite 
than Wit, and *tis in this Judgment, that good 
Conduct conſiſts, which make us amiable in the 
Sight of the better Part of the World. 

Lucinda. But this Conduct ſeems to me to be 
only an Art, which points out to us, what is moſt 
worthy our Attention, fo that I ſee nothing eſſen- 
tial in it, nor do I take it to be really merito- 
rious. 

Angelica. Without the poſſeſſion of true Merit 
na 0 780 Virtues, we can never ſteer our Con- 

by the Rules of Reaſon; and the ſubduing 
and oppoſing our Inclinations is no mall Degree 


of * 


DIALOGUE XXVII. 
On G N en E. 
ee Wed are many Perſons who 


will own they are not without ſome 

Faults, but I never found any that would confeſs 
themſelves ons 

Eupbemia. I am not at all ſurprized at it, * 

that 


„ 

that would be to acknowledge themſelves of a 
corrupt Mind. 

Fulia. It is however too plain, that chere is very 
little Gratitude in the World. 

Corinna. Is it poſſible, Madam? Nothing can 
ſurely be a greater Diſgrace to human Nature, 
than to want it. 

Julia. Very true, but human Nature 1 n, 
defective. 

Eupbemia. Nothing however appears to me more 
natural, than to teſtify a due Senſe of Favours re- 
ceived, or Services done to us. 

Julia. There are few but in the Inſtant they 
receive any Favour, will acknowledge ſome Ob- 
ligation: But this Sentiment is not of long Dura- 
tion, the Service is forgot, and oftentimes we 
ſhall have the Misfortune to live with thoſe we 
have ſerved, as under Obligations to them. 

Eupbemia. This is a very unjuſt way of Think- 
ing; I would have my whole Life continually em- 
ployed in ſhewing my Gratitude. 

Corinna. I think now you carry the Point a lit- 
tle too far, for it may ſo happen that I may be 
obliged: to a Perſon with whom it would be in- 
ſupportable to hold a continual Correſpondence. - 

 Euphemia. That would be a great Pity. 

Corinna. True, but this may W be the 
Cale. | 

Eupbemia. What can we do upon ſuch an Oc- 
_ caſion ? 

Julia. Whether you conform to the Laws of 
Honour, profefs the Gratitude you owe that Per- 
ſon, do her all the Service in your Power, or ne- 
ver diſoblige her; you ſee by all this, that theſe 
are Chains which confine us, and for this Reaſon 
T am obliged to tell you, that it is often very bur- 
denſome to us. 

r Fubbenia- 
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Eupbemia. V ou have a ſad Opinion of the Mind 


of Man. 5 

Julia. Becauſe I kiiow them by my. own Ex- 
perience, and that of others. 

Sophronia. For my Part, I can never think my- 
ſelf grateful enough: There is nothing but what I 
could do with Pleaſure, for thoſe who have obliged 
me; they are every Thing to me: I efteem them 
above all my Friends and neareſt Relations. | 

Julia. Theſe Sentiments denote a good Heart, 
but you carry them to too great Lengths. _ 

Eupbemia. Can we indulge too much a Senti- 
ment ſo rational and truly noble? 4 

Julia. Ves, you may, if you don't contain it 
within the Bounds of Reaſon and Diſcretion. . 

Corinna. Tis carrying the Matter too far, to ſay 
you eſteem thoſe who have obliged you, above 

our Friends and Relations. 

Julia. Indeed, it may happen that a Perſon 
finds an Occaſion of ſerving you, and embraces 

: You ſhould acknowledge it; but not in ſuch 
a eee as to prefer the Obligation to Affinĩty 
and Friendſhip. 

Eupbemia. I think I ſhould fo far carry my Ac- 
knowledgements, that I ſhould eſteem no Friends 
like thoſe who had obliged ny and ſhould unte 
their Enemies. 

Julia. We ſhould hate nobody, and all Sent 
ments of Anger are unjuſtifiable, and if they 
were not, they ſhould be corrected. 

Eupbemia. You puzzle me greatly, Madam ; 1 
I thought it was impoſſible to have too much Gra- 
tine“ 

Corinna. I know very well it would be very in- 
differently looked upon, if it was to cauſe us to 
fail in our Duty; as we ſhould certainly do, if 
we were to prefer a Perſon who had done us a 
Kindneſs, to a Father, a Siſter, an old Friend, Sc. 

Euphemia 


nn 


2 


and Reaſon' exceeds its proper 
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© Eupbemia. You will allow, however that no- 
thing is ſo baſe as Ingratitude. _ 

Je. T do indeed, but can there be a morę 
palpable Inſtance of this Crime than Preferringg | 
any one to a Father, or a Mother ? . a 

'Sophrenia. And you would not then eſteem a 
Perſon, who ſhould carry their ORE" 
ments ſo far? 


Julia. No for certain, nor would any Body elſe 
efteem them ; it is 15 that the Virtye ould 
be. regulated. _ 


© Sopbronia. But that is a Sentiment of which L 
muſt own I am not Miſtreſs, 

Corinna. You muſt endeavour to be fo, and not 
run into one Extreme, to avoid another. | 

Julia. I believe ſincerely, that this is the real 


Sentiment of Sopbronia, lacs Diſpoſition is ad- 


mirable ; but I can't think fo of every Body elſe: 
Such Sentiments as theſe are often the Effects of 
Art, and the Vanity of appearing. noble-minded. 

3 1 on confeſs, I cannot cally com- 


"24 # 
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Data, That which Lie _ Religion 


22 and can- 
not be filed a Virtue.” © 


Corinna. What! Can Gratitude make us defi- 
cient in any. other Duty! ? We muſt then be ne- 


_ ceſfarity Jed away by a falſe, or Ta. Idea of 


Generoſity. ax 
" Sopbrolita. T take it to confiſt, in | hating the E- 


nemies of my Benefactors, in loving their Friends, 


in oppoſing their Competitors, and much more 
their Succeſſors. | 


Julia. This Virtue certainly renders you guily 
of. of VEN, great Injuſtice, for the Perſon. who hath 
© obliged 


obliged Jou, mou be to blame in all theſe In- 


Prodigality, and not Liberality; never to give at 


— 
—_ n 
— — > >» 


Gratitude, and a Benefit ſhould certainly never 
be forgot; but *tis my Opinion, that our Grati- 
tude ſhould be reſtrained to its due Limits, and 
proportioned to the Obligations we receive, and 


another. 
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ſtances. 

_  Sopbronia, 1 can ſee no Fault in | thoſe who o- 
blige me. 

© Corinna. You then muſt love them better than 
yourſelf. For if you have any Senſe, you muſt 
needs know you ſometimes act amiſs, 

Julia to Sopbhronia. You have too much Senſe 
not to ſee when you commit an Error; all the 
Virtues muſt needs be regulated and practiſed 
with Moderation : To be perpetually giving, is 


all, is Avarice, and not Oeconomy; to ſuffer 
thoſe entruſted to our Care to be diſorderly, is 
Neglect and Baſeneſs, not Patience and Candour; 
a ſo of all the reſt, too tedious to recite. 

Eupbemia. Whither will your Arguments lead 
us at laſt, to Ingratitude? 

Julia. I ſhould be very ſorry if they did, for 
Ingratitude 1s deteſtable, and proceeds from a 
Meanneſs of Spirit truly deſpicable : Nothing can 
be lovelier, or more worthy our PraQtice than 


that one Virtue ſhould never deſtroy the Efficacy of 


Corinna. It wauld be unjuſt to hate the Perſon 


Who ſucceeds your Benefactor; for ſome body or 
other muſt neceſſarily ſucceed. 


Sopbronia.. I could not look deen them with Sa- 


| tisfaction. 


Julia. They might remind you, perhaps, of 
the Perſon who had obliged you; but you ſhould 
not, however, look upon em with Diſguſt. So- 

1 5 pbronia and Eupbemia have ene teſtified 
heir good Intentions ; but they 9 deny but 
WS 
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we are in the right, and that Gratitude ſhould 
not be confined like other Virtues, which become 


Exceſſes, when they exceed their proper Bounds. 


DIALOGUE XXVIIL 
On Gon- 


Eudocia. 7HA T is meant, by ſaying: Such 
| an one has Good-Breeding? I 
know. not whether it be an Encomium, or a Re- 
flection. 

Milliora. You give me a great deal of 
Madam, by introducing this Topic of Diſcourſe, 
for I have been a great while perplexed with this 
Term; which I often find very ill applied. 

Lucretia. What then doth Breeding mean? 

© Lacilla. I think it conſiſts in having a Mind a- 
bove our Fortune, and in ſtriving to exalt our- 
ſelves by Merit. 

Melliora. What! Should we ſeah 4 to be bers 
our Parents? _ 

Lucilla. Ves, and ſet no Bounds to our Ambl- | 
tion. 

Lucretia. But this Aim is to no Purpoſe; for 
we ſhall be always indebted to them for our Birth, 
and conſequently not at all above them.. 

_. Lucilla, We may arrive at Honours and Dig- 
nities, which will ſet us above our Parents, 

Melliora. Your Ideas are very well adapted to 
our Times, when we ſee Footmen in Coaches, 
and Gentlemen on Foot : Theſe Footmen, then, 
Madam, have Breeding. 
LTucilla. Certainly, and in my Opinion, there 
is nothing more commendable. _ 
me. I. think quite differently, for 1 have 

always 
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always regarded ſuch Perſons with Contempt, on 
Account of their Inſolence. | 

Melliora. I could more eaſily excuſe their Info- 
lence, than their want of Breeding. 

Eudocia. Wherein then do you make Breeding 
conſiſt? .- 

Melliora. To have Good-Breeding, i is to prefer 
Virtue to every Thing elſe, to know how to diſ- 
pence with Riches, when they elude our Purſuit, 
and not to ſuffer them to engroſs our Attention, 
when they are in our Power; to ſhare them with 
the diſtreſſed, and never to look upon the unhap- 


py with Contempt; to make ourſelves worthy to 


poſſeſs what we have, without wiſhing for more 
than becomes our Condition. 
Lucilla. Would you then refuſe a Place that 
ſhould be offered you, becauſe it is above you?) 
Melliora. No, but if Twas to obtain Preferment 
in that manner, it would not be called Breeding. 


Eudocia. What then is now called Breeding? 


Mielliora. A boundleſs Ambition, that aſpires to 
be richer, and more powerful than the greateft 
Lords; that prides itſelf, in being profuſe eyen to 
Prodigality, and purchaſing Places poſſeſſed by 
Perſons to whom we have not the Liberty of 
ſpeaking, marrying into their Families, in ſup- 
porting a Houſe and Equipage, wherein every 
Thing appears magnificent but its Owner. 

Leonora. I ſhould eſteem all this but Folly. 

Melliora. I always thought it ſo too; this, how- 
ever, is what the World now calls Breeding; and 
the Man is deſpiſed, who aims no higher than to 
be of his Father's Trade, and contents himfelf 
with a moderate Competency ;' who lives regu- 
larly, and within Bounds, who confiders himſelf 
but as he really is, and thinks there are many 
People above him. 39 65 


Leonara. T his is the pigure of true Wiſdom. 
Lucilla, How: 


1 

Lucilla. How If Fortune ſhould pleaſe to ex- 
alt me, if my Superiors ſhould offer me Wealth 
and Honours, Would it be Wiſdom to refuſe 
them 

Melliora. No but to be ſenſible, that neither 
Fortune, nor your Superiors can give you any o- 
ther Birth than your own, you may make Ad- 
vantage of it, but ſhould not abuſe it; ſince in 
ſpite of Fortune there are many myſerable who 
are in Birth above you. 

Lucilla. You muſt ſuppoſe then that 1 ſprung 
from the very Dregs of the People, for if I am 
nobly born, the Difference will be only in how 
much greater or leſſer a Degree. 

Melliora. There are Degrees of Nobility ; we 
ſhould conſider ourſelves as what we really are; 
we can only riſe by our Merit, which is alone true 
Breeding. 

Lucretia. Wherein do you place this Merit? 

Leonora. I take it to conſiſt in ſeeing all Things 
in their proper Light, in not eſteeming them a- 
bove their Value, in being above all Conditions, 
and obſerving ſuch a Conduct as may ſufficiently 
evince, that the State in which we are placed has 
not turned our Brain. | 
 Lucilla, If you were born to be 2 Soldier, 
would you not wiſh to be a Marſhal of France ? 

Leonora. J ſhould perhaps wiſh to acquit myſelf 
to the beſt of my Ability in my Profeſſion that I 
might arrive at that Honour. 

Lucilla. And would you not condemn a Deſign 
ſo diſproportioned to our Condition: 

Leonora. J have already told you, I think, that 
to endeavour to deferve Promotion is true good 
Breeding, and J will conclude this Diſcourſe by a 
very agreeable Repreſentation : A Man of no E- 
ducation goes thro? all the Degrees in War, and 
by his Merit comes to be a General, after which, 


having 


13 


having a Diſpute with a great Nobleman, he re- 
proaches him with his Meanneſs of Birth, telling 
him he ſhews his Breeding, and that he came 
from a Dunghil; upon which the other anſwer'd, 
true, I know I came from nothing, and I am 
perſuaded, if you had been born as I was, you 
would not have been what I am now 

Eudacia. Don't you think ſuch an Anſwer too 
bold? 

Leonora. If any Thing can ſet us on an Equa- 
lity with thoſe above us, it is the having more 
W than they have. 


— 


DIALOGUE XXX. 
On GENEROSITY. 


1 | AM overjoy'd that we are all Five 
met together to have the Pleaſure of 
entring into Diſcourſes, from which I find we 
have always reap'd ſome Benefit. 

Chariclea. We ſhould be highly to blame if we 
did not improve the Pains taken with us, by a di- 
ligent Application to the Inſtruction given us. 

Tereſa. And by reducing it to Practice when- 
ever Occaſion prefents itſelf. 

Alinda. In my Opinion we know already more 
than we are able to practiſe, and that there are 
ſome Virtues calculated only for the Great. 

Sopbia. What are thoſe Virtues then ? 
 Alinga. Generoſity, for Inſtance: How can we 
be generous, who have more Need of receiving 
Gifts than Power to beſtow any? 

Chariclea. It is not Fortune that can influence. 
our Inclinations, but before we enter on the 
Matter 
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Matter 1 in Debate, let us firſt inform ourſelves what 
is meant by Generoſity. 
.  Sopbia. I think it is a Greatneſs of Soul which 
places us above all Manner of Intereſts, Envy, c. 
which induces us to commiſerate the Diſtreſſes of 


others, and to aſſiſt them to the utmoſt of our 


Power; and renders us incapable of doing a baſe 
Action. 


Alinda. I DP BY Generqſity conſiſted in giving 


freel I 
Tereſa. That is Liberality; but Generoſity ex- 
tends farther : Tis an Impulſe of the Heart which 
makes it ſenſible of another's Misfortunes. 
 Chariclea. And which ſometimes renders us more 
affected with them than with our own. 

Ainda. What can you ſee in all that you have 
ſaid of it that relates to us? 

Chariclea. Every Thing; ſince i it requires only a 
great and noble Mind, 

Ainda. What Marks do you give of it? 
| Chariclea. Virtue does not conſiſt in the out- 
ward Proof given of it: Thoſe are indeed the Diſ- 
tinctions of Virtue ; but it is within its Exiſtence 
muſt be found, and we are as well able as others to 
be above lucrative Vices, and Envy, and incapable 
of Meanneſs. 

7 What Kind of Meanneſs do you ſpeak 
of? 

Sophia. Of ſuch as proceeds from Intereſt, of the 
Flatteries we beſtow on thoſe whoſe Services we 
ſollicit of ſuch ſervile Officiouſneſs, as induces to 
ſuffer ourſelves to be trod under Foot by thoſe in 
Favour. 

Olympia. Lam delighted to hear you ſpeak, Ma- 
dam: You give me Reaſon to think that I am ge- 
nerous, for | can't endure Favourites, and am only 
fond of the Unfortunate, and *tis enough that a 

Perſon 
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Perſon be belov'd by the King, or indulg'd by For- 
- tune to make me hate him. 
Tereſa. I knew one who ſhar*d his Food and his 
Apparel with the Neceſſitous, and when they were 
able to do without him he could endure them no 


| 

longer. : : 
Chariclea. That can't be calbd Siseney i ds | 
rather a Sort of Envy. 1 


"Tereſa. How |! is it Envy to give away our F 00d 
and Raiment? 

Chariclea. There is ſome Degree of Tenderneſs t 
and Compaſſion in giving away our Food and'Rai- J 
ment: But ”tis certainly Envy not to love thoſe y 
who no longer need our Aſſiſtance; it argues a De- U 
fire of appearing above them ; and there i is nothing t 

F 
ke 


in ſuch a Sentiment worthy to be ſtiled Generoſity 


Olympia. You cannot ſay that of me; I have no 


roſity ſo to do. 
Alinda. Such a Conduct cannot be accus'd of 
Baſeneſs and Intereſt, th 
Chariclea. No, but it ſtands charged with W- to 
dence, Falſhood, Injuſtice, Oppoſition, and a Sin- 


j Amber of Intereſt in my Thoughts, and 1 in hating te 
1 thoſe in Favour. W 
| Sophia. I am afraid tho? there is a little Envy i in | 
| it; but there is atleaſt an Oppoſition very incon- [ 
[l ſiſtent with Generoſity. | g 
Wl Olympia. You would have me then make my e 
| Court to a Stateſman who enjoys nothing above me A 
'1 but the Favour of his Maſter ? C 
| Chariclea. If his Maſter is yours, you ought to th 
1 reverence his Choice, and not ſpeak diſreſpectfully | w 
11 of his Miniſter. 
vl Olympia. I take no greater Pleafure than in op- ar 
ll. poſing ſuch a one; and I think it a Point of Gene- 'S 
1 


gularity which ought never to be indulg'd. | ov 
Olympia. We muſt diſtinguiſh ourſelves and not 

een ſingular; that is what I can't comprehend. Fa 
| 18950 
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7 ere ſa. We ſhould not be fond of Singularity'!i in 


our Conduct; we ſufficiently ditinguiſn ourſelves 


in fulfilling, our Duty. 


Olympia. And it is then my Duty: to fawn upon 
ſuch en, Never can I avoid ſhewing my 
Averſion to them. 


Alinda. Such a Maxim can be but little ap- 


prov'd : Tho? [ confeſs. think there is ſome Vir- 


tue in it. 
Sopbia. 3 is never to be carried to ſuch Ex- 


treams; it honours thoſe who are honour'd by the 


Prince; * endeavours to be in Favour with them as 
well thro” Reſpect as Prudence; it would not have 
us make them Enemies to us, or thoſe belonging 
to us; it would not purchaſe Favour by the leaſt 
Baſeneſs, by flattering what is blameable, by pro- 
feſſing a Friendſhip we are Strangers to, by being 
too officious in our Services; in a Word, it acts 
with ſingle Sincerity in every Reſpect. 

Olympia. Tis this Simplicity pe Medium that 
I cannot endure: I have too great a Spirit to be 
guided only by the Example of others: I am ever 
fond of Novelty ; I ſometimes build Caſtles in the 
Air to divert my Fancy: And reſolve to leave my 
Country, my Family, and my King, and go.thro? 


the World in Search of a virtuous Prince whom 1 


wiſh to ſerve. 
Chariclea. If he was endued with real Virtue 


and good Senſe, he would 88 you, and put no 
Confidence in you. 


Olympia. Why fo? | 

Chariclea. Becauſe thoſe who are wanting in 
their Duty, and.in requiting Obligations, are not 
to be depended upon. 

Olympia. I am not a Slave, but free, and at ad 
own Diſpoſal. 

Sophie. You are in your own: Country, with your 
F. , and in the Service of "ow King, -and 15 
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would fail in your Duty to all thoſe to. go in Search 


of what you ought not; we ſhould never bear 


Arms againſt our King; we ſhould on the contrary 
ſerve our Country. wh 

Olympia. You were born for Slavery, Ladies, 
and for Virtues too limited and troubleſome : You 
talk of nothing but Moderation and diſcharging our 
Duty. What Splendour and Noiſe can ſuch a Con- 
duct be expected to make in the World; and where 
is the Glory of a Perſon's confining themfelves to 
ſuch rigid Duty ? 

Chariclea. We ſhould never depart from it, and 
herein is the only true and ſubſtantial Merit. 

Olympia. I entertain quite a different Idea of 
Merit, and I can never be perſuaded to love thoſe 
who are in a Station above me. 5 

Chariclea. That Idea is falſe; both Reafon and 
Religion require us to reſpe& the Authority of 
Princes, and every other Authority eſtablifh*d for 
our Government. | | 

Olympia. Don't you think however there is more 
Grandeur in my Notions ? . 

Sophia. *'Tis a falſe Grandeur, void of Rule or 


Reaſon, and widely diſtant from true Generoſity, 


which can fubmit to every Thing, however great 
our Spirit may be. | 
Olympia, Can we have a high Spirit and be ca- 


pable of Submiſſion ? 


 Chariclea. True Nobility is ſeated in the Soul, 
and doth not conſiſt in oppoſing all Rules, Cuſtoms, 
and Dignities: Generoſity ſympathizes with and 
relieves the Unhappy, and never injures any one. 
Olympia. As ſoon as I hear that any one is in Diſ- 
grace, I immediately ſeek and make a Friend of 


that Perſon. | 3 88 
Soͤopbia. You only ſay this for Diſputation-Sake; 
itis impoſſible you ſhould think as you ſpeak. 


Alinda. 
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Alinda. Would you have one then triumph over 
had inſult their Miſery ? 
Sophia, No, I would continue to be their Friend 
J if I was ſo before their Diſgrace, and would give 

them Conſolation and Aſſiſtance : But would never 


s, ſeek their Alliance merely for the Sake of being 
u partners in their Exile; ſuch a Conduct argues 
Ir more a Spirit of Envy and Contradiction than of 
wy Generolity. | | | 


re Chariclea. True Virtue is always void of Aﬀec- 
(0 tation; it ſhares the Griefs of its Friends, it com- 
forts them, it ſympathizes even with thoſe it is a 
Stranger to; but it never piques itſelf upon making 
a Friendſhip with a Perſon only, becauſe he is out of 
| Favour at Court: Such Sentiments are erroneous 
and ſplenetic, and Virtue never deſtroys the In- 
fluence of Reaſon. 
. Olympia. We have been accuſtom'd to ſubmit at 
the Cloſe of our Converſations ; but I muſt own, 
Ladies, that you have not made me a Convert to 
your Opinion, and your Wiſdom and Sagacity is 
quite inconſiſtent with that Deſire that reigns in me 
of doing ſomething new that may be talked of. 
Sophia. This may bring upon you the Blame of 
all the World, and numberleſs unforeſeen Incon- 
reniences. | 


Olympia. I think there can be no greater Hard- 


ca. If hip than to be debarred from ever purſuing our In- 
| clinations. 

oul, Chariclea. I am of Opinion, that there can be 
m ro Satisfaction like that of having nothing to re- 
2 proach ourſelves with: But, Madam, we are in 


0 Hopes that Time and Experience will have greater 
* Power over you than we, and that you will one 


Day yield to their irreſiſtible Influence. 


1 _ DIALOGUE 


b 8 1 


DIALOGUE XXX. 
iT, On PRECEDENCE. 


Narciſſa. HAVE often heard: ſay, that all Sta- 

tions in Life are confounded. with 
each other; I don't clearly n the Mean- 
ing of that Expreſſion. 

Lauriana. I will explain it to you with Pleaſure, 
for 3 is more uneaſy at this Confuſion than 
myſel 

Warciſſa I ſhall be greatly obliged to you. 

Lauriana. When it is ſaid that all Stations are 
confounded, it is with great Truth, for we find 
none contented with their own, every Body. aſpires 

to be as great as their Superiors : The Gentleman 
ranks himſelf with the Lord; the Prince would be 
as powerful as any that are above him, and ſo of 
the reſt. 


Cleomelia. But why then ſhould there be ſuch a 
| Difference ? And when a Perſon is born a Gentle- 


man, why ſhould he ſubmit to another of a greater 
Houſe, becauſe he is poſſeſſed of a more ample For- 
tune or higher Poſt of Honour than himſelf? 

_ Lauriana. We do not ſubmit to Appearance, but 
in Reality : And there 1s even a public Opinion of 


which we muſt ſtand the Teſt. 


Eliza. I don't underſtand what is this public 
Opi nion. f 

'Narcifſa. It is, as I amagine, whatever the 
World believes and ſays of us, and which paſſes 
for Truth, tho' it doth not appear ſo to be. 

Cynthia. But now, Madam, pleaſe to tell us 
what are the confuſed Stations wherein you wiſh to 


ſee a better Regulation. | 
Lauriana. 


17 — 
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LTauriana. It is certain that Gop placed Men in 
various Conditions, and if they were wiſe they 


would not deſire to change them, ſince he inſti- 


tuted none but what were laudable. 


Narciſja. Do you eſteem the Condition of a Pea- | 


ſant very honourable ? 


a- | Lauriana. It is greatly ſo; ſince we cannot do 

th without them; how ſhould we be able to live if 

N- there were none to till 2 Ground and gather in 
| the Corn ? 


| Narciſſa. Tallow it to (hea neceſſary Station, but 
a very mean one. 


ſhould be done, and in this Station as well as 
others tis Merit is the true Diſtinction. 


Cynthia. What Merit can there be in a Peaſant, 
except that of doing his Work well? 


which is to live reputably and honeſtly: There i is 
ſearcely a Village but has ſome Peaſant in it re- 


confide; they may have Wit and good Senſe. 


Lauriana. Frequently. 


Cynthia. I ſhould be greatly aſhamed to be ſeen ? 


3 with a Peaſant. 


but Eliza. Such an Idea would befit a Child that had” | 
n of never ſeen or known any. Thing of the World; the 
5 King would ſpeak to them freely, and I am prett 
ublic ſure has converſed with them on ſeveral Occaſions. 
| Narciſſa. Do you think them N Objeas wor- 
the thy Converſation like ours ? 
aſſes Lauriana. No, we ſhould talk to Shan of what 
"Nw concerns them, of their Buſineſs, their Families, 


3 the Produce of the Earth, and you will on theſe 
1 


Topics find them extremely ſenſible and eloquent. 


: Narciſſa. Pray deſcribe to us the ſeveral Degrees 
riand. in all Conditions. 


Lauriang. 


Eliza. It is requiſite that all Kind of Buſineſs 


Lauriana. The ſame as in other Emple ments, 


markable for his Probity, and in whom all the reſt 


Cynthia. Have you converſed much with them? o 
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are again very neceſſary and honourable, and in 
them we find that good Senſe I have been ſpeaking 


to the Community and to Trade, and conſiſt of 
Burgeſſes, Sheriffs, and Magiſtrates who govern 
the Cities and prevent Diſorders: There are like- 


tunes. 
Eliza. There are alſo Attornies hs make out 


better acquainted with our Proceedings. 
- Lauriana. Sollicitors that plead for us. 


Cauſe. 
Cleomelia. And all theſe you have mentioned are 
| ſuperior or inferior in Degree one to the other. 
Lauriana. Yes, the Attorney is inferior to the 


Counſellor to the Judge, and fo of the reſt. 
Cleomelia. I don't think there is ſo much Differ- 
ence in Nobility, and for my Part, if a Perſon is 
born a Gentleman, it matters not in my Opinion 
of what Degree. 
Eliza. There are many Degrees of Nobility. 


ances; others again have had Honours conferred 
on them, and theſe are all different Ranks of Pre- 
cedence. 

Cleomelia. Notwithſtanding all theſe Diſtinc- 
tions, the moſt noble are thoſe whoſe Nobility 1s 
of longeſt Standing. 

Eliza. That 1s very true, ſtrictly ſpeaking; it 
is nevertheleſs true that we ſhould ſubmit to Pre- 


Profs of his * for five hundred Vears paſt, 
mu 


Lauriana. 'The different Artificers in Places of 
Conſequence, ſuch as Cities and Corporations, 


of: We have alſo Merchants, who are ſerviceable 


wiſe Bankers for the Care and Security of our For- 
the neceſſary Writings that the Judges may be the 


Eliza, Counſellors” and Judges that decide our 


Sollicitor, the Sollicitor to the Counſellor, the 


Some Dignities are of ancient Date; ſome ſup- 
ported by great Fortunes, ſome by "grand Alli- 


cedency, and that a Gentleman that can produce 


] 
0 


ce 


{ 12.1 fl 
muſt give Place to a Marſhal of France tho of a 
leſs 15 Family. N 

Narciſſa. I can eaſily be prevailed upon to ſubmit 
to the ee of Fortune. 

Lauriana. Fortune frequently bears a great Part 
in theſe Exaltations, and the King” s Pleafure like- 
wiſe; he delights in rewarding Merit, exciting 
Emulation, teſtifying his Approbation of thoſe who 
are Praiſe-worthy, and he that is wife will chear- 
fully ſubmit to theſe, in Compliance with eſta- 
bliſhed Cuſtom, 

Cleomelia. We ſhall be obli ged to ſubmit” to 
Power, but you muſt confeſs that is not altogether | 
agreeable. _. 

Eliza, The whole World i is involved] in Diſorder; 


if you refuſe to ſubmit to thoſe above you, thoſe 


who are in a Station beneath you will alſo refuſe to 


ſubmit to you, your Inferiors will exalt themſelves 


over you, nay, the very Peaſant will diſpute your 


Paſſage and your Place in the Church. 


_Lauriana. If you alone were to ſubmit the Hard- 
ſhip would be great indeed, but as you give Place 
to the Governor of your Province, he muſt do the 


ſame to the Peer, the Peer to the Prince, the Prince 


to a greater than himſelf, thegreateſt Prince to the 
King, and the King to the Laws and Cuſtoms, but 
in a.more . Whg Manner to the Will of Gop. 


„ . 


Princes? * | 
Eliza. As in Nobiity, the moſt ancient of the 
royal Houſes are not always the firſt in Rank. But 
as it is difficult to determine their Dee 
they avoid as much as poſſible being ſeen together. 
Ontbia. If the ſeveral Kin gs, Were to meet Wd 


ther how would they manage? 


Eliza. They would never do [XA without 4 a pre- 
vious Agrepmnaut: in regard | to- Ceremonials, that 
is 
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is to ſay, the Manner in which they would be 
treated. 

Lauriana. There are among Kings and Princes 
different Degrees of Grandeur, Power, and Ex- 
tent of Dominions. 

Eliza. The King of Portugal would not diſpute 
the Precedence with the King of Spain. 
 Lauriang. Nor the King of Denmark with the 
King of France. 

Cynthia. Which are the chief Kingdoms: $ 

Eliza. France, Spain, and England. 

. Cynthia. And which. is the "greateſt of theſe 
Three? 

Lauriana. That is undecided between them, but 
we have ſeen our King yield to the Spaniſb Mo- 
narch, and we ſee him every Day place the King 
of England above him. 

Synthia. And doth he acknowledge them both 
greater than himſelf? _ 

Eliza. No, but he pays them Reſpedt, in the 
ſame Manner as private Perſons do to each other. 

Cynthia. But, which is in Reality the greateſt ? 

Eliza. It is certain that, without Prejudice or Par- 
tiality, the greateſt Houſe that we know is that of 
Bourbon, under which we are at preſent governed. 


— — 


DIALOGUE. XXX. 


On Goon BEHAVIOUR. 


Amanda. WOULD willingly be adviſed con- 
| ] cerning an Affair I heard mentioned 
the other Day : It was faid of a Perſon that ſhe Was 
well behaved. * N 
Violetta. I don't rightly underſtand what that 
means. 
Lucetta. 


A Rn 
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Lucetta. Doth it not imply ſhe carried herſelf 


with a good Grace ? 
Charlotte.” A graceful Carriage doth indeed con- 


tribute to good Behaviour, but I think that this ; 
Commendation is of a more extenſive Import. = 

* Amanda. Pleaſe to explain it then, Madam, ift 
ou underſtand it. . 

Le Charlotte, L take it to be a Demeanour, Coun-. 
tenance, and Air adapted to the Company or Place 1 

we happen to be in. 18 4 

Violetta. You are in the right in ſaying it is a. i 

le very extenſive Commendation, and if you will de- - 
ſcribe it to us, you will afford us a very el q 
. able Inſtruction. 8 [ 
lo- Charlotte. Do you not allow that e are | | 
8 Times for Joy and Sorrow, for Freedom and Re- q 
: ſpe, and ſome Perſons to whom we owe more 1 
th Submiſſion than to others ? 1 
? Amanda. Y ou know that Examples are are 
the neceſſary to illuſtrate your Aſſertions. q 
* Charlotte. Suppoſe then, for Inſtance, you were 1 
4 with a Perſon in Trouble, it could not be agreea- 1 
5 ble to wear an Air of Gaity, that would be ll Be- 1 
KO haviour. - | 1 
1ed. Lavinia, At urch we ſhould be ſedate, and NF 
when walking in a Garden leſs reſerved. +. 1 

2 Amanda. It is very eaſy to accommodate our 1 
Tempers to thoſe above us, and to regulate our ö 

Actions by their Will when we know their Diſ⸗ 1 
poſitions; But how muſt we accolt tiem if W 

do not know them? | „ Firth non 

| Charlotte. With a Cubes 1 | | 1 
ak Lucetta. I have frequently heard Children di- 1 
on rected to wear always a gay and chearful Coun- [ 
"ad tenance. 7 
| Charlette. This Maxim in my Opinion is very 1 
that erroneous, and nothin k 00 | 
, g can make one more | 
1 like a Fool than to be always ſmiling 1 


2 | Lavinia, | | 


* ; % 
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+ Lavinia. Iknew a Woman of a great Wit, who | 
was ſo much Miſtreſs of her Behaviour, and ob- 
ſerved fo well an Air of Reſerve, that her Ac- 
quaintance would never allow that ſhe had any 
Wit, notwithſtanding the really poſſeſſed it; they 
on the contrary ridiculed her, and her Children and 
Servants uſed to ſay, that they were ready to laugh 
at her even while ſhe was ſcolding them. 

Violetta. Is it not as much out of Character to 
approach one with a ſorrowful Look that is diſ- 
poſed to be gay, as to laugh in the Preſence of the 
Afﬀflicted ? 

| Charlotte, We ſhould never accoſt any one with 
an Air of Sorrow or of Gaiety, but with a ſerious 
Look, which is the Rule of Good - Behaviour; and 
then we may eaſily accommodate ourſelves to the 
Humour of thoſe with whom we have Concerns. 

Amanda. This Good-Behaviour then eonkifts in 
Reſerve. ©: 

Charlotte. It is highly neceſſary; ; there are, a8 1 
have already told you, different Sorts of Behaviour 
with reſpect of the Place we are in: Gaiety in our 
Pleaſures, Reſpect to our Superiors and great Peo- 
ple, Freedom with our Equals, and Familiarity 
with our Inferiors; and all theſe Rules are to be 
obſerved in Moderation. 

Lavinia. There is again a Medium requilite to 
be regarded between too great Timidity and an 

oppoſite” Boldneſs ; young Ladies ſhould: be cauti- 
ous of 'offending, but yet not appear diſconcerted, 
nor ſhould they ſtand like Statues, as if they had 
nothing to ſay for themſelves. 

Violetta. You will allow a Woman then when 
ſhe is grown up to be more bold? 

Lavinia. I could never endure Confidence in a 
Woman; Modeſty is the moſt becoming Orna- 
ment of our Sex: But it is certain, that Time 
and W make a great Alter ation in us, 
UOTE and 
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and that nothing is more different than the 55 
meanour of an old Woman and a young one. 
Amanda. W herein doth this Difference conſiſt? 
Charlatte. A Woman in Years is more ſedate 


and ſolid, ſhe introduces Topics of Converſation, 


aſks Queſtions, gives her Opinion, ſupports it by 
reaſonable Arguments, and fometimes decides in 
Matters of Importance. 


Amanda. And how would you have the young 


one employed? 

Charlotte. She ſhould be filent, and give Atten- 
tion, anſwer only to what Queſtions are aſked her, 
give her Advice, if required, with the | greateſt 


Caution, ſhe ſhould never aſſert any Thing poſi- 
tively, and even when ſhe is pretty certain the is 
in the. right, ſhe ſhould fay : It appears to me to 


be jo, I believe ſo, that is my Opinion, &c. 
Amanda, You will not allow her to diſpute the 
leaſt in the World? 
Charlotte. Much rather thaw ſhe ſhould be po- 


fitive. We may argue for Inſtruction, and with _ 


an Air of pleaſing Uncertainty, whereas en 
in our Opinion is diſagreeable. 

Violetta. And all this you include under the Ar- 
ticle of Good- Behaviour? Vou are much in the 
right in ſaying it is extenſive. 


Charlotte. It extends farther than I am able mY 


deſcribe : Good-Behaviour in Converſation con- 
fiſts in Modeſty and Attention ; in being never 
angry, nor too conceited, and always Miſtreſſes of 
our Conduct. 

Lavinia. Nothing contributes ſo much to Good- 


Behaviour as Modeſty, which induces us to be 


diffident of our ourſelves and our Opinions, and 
to give them only as our own, without requiring 


others to coincide with them. 


Lucetta. I thought Ge conliſted in a down- 
ward Look, 
G 3 Charlotte 
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Charlotte. That is indeed a Token of Modeſty, 


but we ought rather to ſhew it in our Actions 


than our outward Appearance. 


Lucetta. You will permit us then to lift up our 
Eyes? 


Charlotte. Wh certainly, we mult lift them up- 


ward to ſee any Object, and we ſhould ſeem to 
want Reſpect, if we were not to look upon the 
Perſon to whom we direct our Diſcourſe. 
Amanda. We may then look at a Man if we 
have a Mind to ſee him? | | 
Lavinia, It were to be wiſhed that we never 
were to have ſuch an Inclination; and I muſt own 
it gives me great Diſguſt to hear one of our Sex 


ſay: Such a Man is agreeable or odious, he has fine 


Eyes, a wide Mouth, a handſome Neſe, &C. 
-  "Laceits. Chorlette however ſays tis unmannerly 
not to look at the Perſon we are talking to. 

Charlotte. There is a deal of Difference tho? be- 
tween lifting up our Eyes in Compliance with 
good Manners, and regarding a Man ſtedfaſtly, 
examining his Features, his Cloaths, and all his 
whole Perſon. 

Violetta. I knew one of our Sex, who, after 4 
ſing ſeveral Days in Company with a Man, did 
not know what Sort of Cloths he had on. 

Lavinia. She was to be commended, and I would 
have my Daughter to be every whit as incurious. 

Lucetta, Would you not allow her to look at 
Women? 

Charlotte. That is neceſſary enough, and can 
indeed produce no bad Effects, we cannot hinder 
their Curioſity and Attention to their Shape and 
Dreſs. 

Ananda. Deſcribe to us now an Ill-Behaviour. 


Charlotte. A Perſon may be ſaid to behave ill. 


when ſhe ſeetns uneaſy, is always reſtleſs, gapes 
| about her, is inattentive to thoſe with whom ſhe 
| Sh converſes, 


| 


1 
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converſes, is continually running in and out with- 
Reaſon, inquiſitive to know the Cauſe of the leaſt 
Noiſe that ſtirs, ſits in unbecoming Poſtures, and in 
every Thing appears to conſult her own Eaſe alone. 
Amanda. We ought to remember this Deſcrip- 
tion, in order to avoid reſembling it. 
Charlotte. True, and I take Good-Behaviour to 


conſiſt in Tranquility, Attention to others, and 


acting in every REES as entirely Miſtreſſes of our 
Conduct. 

Amanda. Such a Behaviour is very difficult to 
a Perſon of Spirit and Vivacity. 

' Charlotte. Good-Behaviour doth not 1 Vi- 
vacity and innocent Enjoyments; but theſe ſhould 
be confined within the Bounds of Modeſty and Diſ- 
cretion. 

Lucetta. We do not eaſily yield to Timidity: 
Some are naturally bold, others more reſerved and 
cautious. 

Lavinia. Thoſe that are bold ſhew a Want of 
Judgment: We ſhould conceal fuch a Defect, and 
appear as reſerved as poſſible, in ſpeaking ſeldom, 
being backward in giving our Opinion, and always 
governing our Paſſions, as unruly Horſes are re- 
ſtrained with a Curb, that they may not run away 
with us. 

Violetta. I never thought Good- Bikuviods would 
have afforded us fo many uſeful Inſtructions as we 
have received on that e 


W 


D IALOGUE' XXXI. 
F On MYSTERY. 
Silvia. 


member to have heard mentioned: That is Myſtery. 
G 4 Enphemia, 


E have been inſtructed in ſeveral Sub- 
jects; but there is one which I don't re- 
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Euphemia. I ſhould be extremely glad to fee it 
practiſed, for nothing is more pleaſing to me than 
a myſterious Air. 

Sopbronia. I am of your Opinion, for og 
can certainly be more diſagreeable, than to Tpeak 
all we think and conceal nothing. 

Silvia. I am of quite a different Way of Think. 
ing, and I would have every one appear free, tho? 
they be ever ſo capable of keeping a Secret. 

Sephronig. What! Will you not then allow it 
to be amiable to ſpeak little, ſuffering others .to 
talk, and ſhewing by your Looks that you know 
more than they do ? 

Corinna, You can't tha ſo, Madam; and tho” 
you give us this Picture of an amiable CharaQer, 
ſuch a one would not be well received in Com- 

an 
F E. upbemia. va would rather eſteem a commu- 
nicative Perſon, that tells all he. knows, conceals 
nothing, nor requires any thing to be kept ſecret, 
and whoſe Conduct is entirely den and unre- 
ſerved? 

Silvia. Ves, 1 ſhould like ſuch an one banter 
But I place a great Difference between Secrecy and 
Myſtery. 

Corinna, There are very few Myſteries i innocent: : 
3 if we do no ill, What ſhould. we want to 
conceal? 

Euphemia. And why do you ſuppoſe, that what 
we would conceal is evil? 

Corinna. You at leaſt give Reaſon to ſuſpeR 3 it 
to be ſo; For why ſhould you conceal what is 


good or in offenſive ? 


Sopbronia. Becauſe I am naturally inclined to be 
reſerved, and can't endure thoſe. who. are always 


telling what they think and do, and would diſcover 
_ every Thing paſt, pres and to come, if in their 


Power. 


Sylvia. 
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Sylvie. You will diſpute I find, and I am pleaſ- 
ed with it; *tis a Means of enlightening our Un- 
derſtandings; but as to what you have aſſerted, I 
can't believe you to be really in earneſt. 

Corinna. To make a Myſtery of Trifles, pro- 
ceeds from a mean Spirit; if of ſerious Affairs, tis 
dangerous. 

Sophronia. I am aſked which Way 1 have been 
walking; I take a Pleaſure in concealing it from 
thoſe who enquire, and tell them quite a different 
Way. 

Sylvia. In fo doing you wendy 3 your 
Reputation; for as ſoon as they diſcover you have 
told them an Untruth, they immediately conclude 
you have been fulfilling an Aſſignation. 

Corinna. I ſhould be very ſorry, indeed, if you 
actually were ſo fond of Myſtery as you pretend; 
for *tis a great Misfortune, eſpecially to our Sex. 

Silvia. It can never be thought we have no Mo- 


tive for Secrecy; and even if we are myſterious in 


innocent Matters, it will be deemed, that we are 
only ſo for the ſake of a better Opportunity to con- 
ceal a Crime hereafter. 

Eupbemia. An Acquaintance lends me a 3 
and entreats that I would not let any Body fee it; 
Would you have me deceive that Perſon who en- 
truſted me? | 

Corinna. She has an Intention to deceive you in 
being ſo reſerved, and therefore deſerves that you 
ſhould deceive her: But I ſhould rather refuſe to be 


entruſted by her, and tell her I can't conceal it, and 


that the making ſuch a Secret of it * me Room 


to ſuſpect her Sincerity. 


Eupbemia. Muſt I then act all my Life like) a 


Child, without ever being entruſted with any 
Thing ? 


Silvia. Some Kinds of Confidence are very dan- 
rerous; ; others again are honourable. 


3 Sopbrent 
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Sopbronta How do you make all theſe DiftinQi- 
ons? You repreſent Life as one-continued Series of 
Conſtraint. 
Silvia. It is not I that impoſe 8 Conſtraint, 
but the Malignity of Mankind with whom we live, 


and the Neceſſity of preſerving our Reputation, of 


which we ſufficiently experience the good Effects 
by the Eſteem we acquire by our Circumſpection. 
Eupbemia. Let us return to thoſe DiſtinQtions of 
Confidence you have obſerved. 

Silvia. You are entruſted with an Affair of Im- 


portance from an Opinion of your Secreſy; you 


ought therefore to keep it ſo ſecret, that nobody 
may ſuſpect you are acquainted with it. 

Sophronia. I would not diſcloſe it; But why is it 
ſo material, that none ſhould know 1 were ac- 
quainted with i it ? 

Silvia. That is exactly the Difference between 
a Secret and a Myſtery; if we conceal an Affair in 
this Manner, it is a Secret, but if you ſignify you 
are entruſted with, it is only a Myſtery. 

Corinna. This is a very bad Character; we can- 
not be too ſuſpicious of thoſe who entruſt us with 
ſuch Secrets as don't deſerve the Name, and re- 
quire our Confidence, by impoſing upon us as Se- 
erets the moſt inconſiderate Trifles. 

Silvia. We cannot be too communicative of 
- what doth not deſerve to be concealed, nor too faith- 
ful and cloſe in keeping a Secret. 

Sopbronia. But tis yot only in what is told me 
that I love Myſtery, but in Regard to what ever [I 
think, or do, and I hardly ever tell what I did 
Yeſterday, or ſhall do To-morrow, at what Hour 
I dined, what Ribband I ſhall put on, &c. 


Eupbemia. Indeed, why ſhould we give an Ace- 


count of all our Concerns? Nothing appears to 
me more childiſh, (not to ſay fooliſh) than that 
miſtaken Ingenuity of — all our Thoughts. 

| Corinna. 
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Corinna. I ſhould be greatly aſhamed to ſee you 
behave in fuch a Manner, but that I think it is com- 
mon to Children ſo to do. 

Sephronia. ?'Tis ſuch a Behaviour as you require 
that is childiſh ; Perſons in Years never tell what 
they do, much leſs what they think: They are 
more ſecret, and myſterious, and I ſhould be ſorry 
to have nothing to conceal. | 

Corinna. God grant you may be always of ſuch 

an Opinion, you will enjoy perfect Tranquillity, 
nobody will complain of you, or ſay you have ever 
divulged a Secret, or diſcovered a Myſtery, you 
will have no Acknowledgements to offer, Affronts 
to put up, or Apologies to make; thoſe Perſons in 
Vears you ſpeak of are prudent, and diſcreet, but 
they are neither myſterious, nor ſollicitous to have 
Secrets imparted to them. 
Silvia. They are however often very troubleſome, - 
and we frequently find People ſo little able to be 
ſecret, that after exacting of you the utmoſt Fide- 
lity, they immediately truſt the ſame Secret to 
others, much leſs apt to be reſerved. 

Eupbemia. That is the very Reaſon why I ob- 
ſerved that Secrets and Myſteries are attended with 
many Inconveniencies. 

Sopbronia. Should we then refuſe to be entruſted, 
with them? 

Corinna, That is according to the Tempers of 
thoſe with whom we have to deal: If they are 
ignorant People, we ſhould not liſten to their Se- 
crets ;. but if prudent, we ſhould hearken to 
them, and be careful to keep them; but we ſhould 
never be inquiſitive, nor anxious to know them, 
nor be fond of being flattered for Confidence re- 
poſed in us; for ſuch a Confidence is often the 
Effect of Imprudence, rather than any real Eſteem 
the Perſons have for us who entruſt us with the Secret. 

Silvia. Upon the W hole, we may conclude, that 
couch Wiſdom is required in order to obtain a good 


Reputation . 
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Reputation, and to conduct ourſelves in ſuch man- 
ner, as to ſecure univerſal Applauſe ar and Eſteem 1 in 
the World. 
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DIALOGUE XXXUL., 26s 
. FRIENDSHIP. 01 


Melliora. AM as ſorry for the Adina that figs” 
J happened between Iſabella and Facyn- 

tha, as if I had an Intereſt in their Concerns, notwith- 

ſtanding I am equally a Stranger to both of them. 

Eliza. And what have you then to do with their 
Diſpute ? ; 

- Melliora. It 0 me uneaſy to ſee it. What! 
after a Friendſhip of four Years ſtanding, to fall 
out and turn it all into Hatred. 

Lucretia. A Friendſhip of four Years! We 
need not be ſurprized at it when we frequently find 
them broken off after continuing for twenty or 
thirty Years; there are in ſhort but too many In- 
ſtances of it. 

Melliora. Vou diſcourage me beyornd Meaſure ; ; 
Muft we then live without Friends? 

Lucretia. This is the ſureſt and ſafeſt Way. 

Eliza. We are naturally inclined to Friendſhip 
and Unity. 

Lucretia. The Diſpoſitions of the Mind are not 
ſufficient to inſpire Friendſhip : We muſt conduct 
them with Propriety, and endeavour to regulate their 
Motions, or at leaſt to keep them within Bounds. 

| Eliza. And when we have done all we muſt be 
obliged to live without Friendſhip, or Confidence, 
and in a State of Indifference with all the World? 

Melliora. That is to renounce the greateſt and 
moſt reaſonable Pleaſure of our Life, that has 
been in Uſe from the Beginning of Time, and 
will endure vt all Ages. 


Angelica. 


— — 
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"Mm Pe” TI We ſhall: thereby ſave a * of Un- 
. 525 from the Perfidy of falſe Friends, and ſhall 
: behave in theſame manner to our old Acquaintance 
as if we had never ſeen them before. 27 
CTucretia. No, we ſhould live friendly wid 
thoſe that we fee often, and are beſt acquainted 
cit with, who are forward to oblige us, who do us 
oO! any Service, or ſeem willing ſo to do; but I really 
think we are liable to many eee in too 


ry zealous an Attachment to our Friends. 

* Eliza. *Tis in this Attachment which you dif- 

* approve that I place the whole Pleaſure. of Friend - 

8 ſhip ; nothing leſs deſerves the b and can 

ir only be called Society. 

BE Lacretia. How much Time muſt it require to be 

1 ſufficiently acquainted with a Perſon to truſt them 

1} with all our Secrets ? | 
Angelica. Can we enjo joy a Moment's Eaſe when 

fe we have truſted a Frie 70 7 an 4 ny Se- 

d cret? | - 

or | Melliora. Ts there then no one in the World 

n= you can confide i in, and for whoſe Honour Jo 

| can be anſwerable ? 

FT Angelica. J could ſcarcely anſwer for myſelf: 

We hardly know our own Abilities, nor r what ny | 

hurpen to alter our Reſolutions. 

ip Lucretia. Tis an Act of Prudence to take Ad- 

5 vantage of every Thing we ſee: What was the 

ot Subject of Diſpute between theſe two Ladies? I 

1& had but a flight Intelligence about it : 

eir Eliza. It happened, that Isabella lodging with- 

| in a ſmall Diſtance from Facintha, they ſaw and 

be were delighted with each other, and contraQed in 

ce, a very little Time an intimate Friendſhip. They 

2 were always together, their Union ſeemed inſe- 

nd parable, and this Intimacy continued near four 

has Years, A Iſabella afterwards marrying, removed 

and with her Huſband to a different Quarter of the 


Town, who now Mo hx that Place 1 in her Heart 
ica. where 
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where formerly there was no Room but for Facin- 
thats Iſabella had been entruſted with all her Se- 
erets, and her Huſband with an Air of Pleaſantry 
committed them to his Acquaintence : Upon the 
Knowledge of this, Facintha enraged at the Per- 
fidy of her Friend, reſolves never more to hold 
Correſpondence with her, and her former Love is 
changed to downright Averſion, nor can there - 
any Remedy diſcovered to make up the Breach. - 
Lucretia. Cit you want a ſtronger Motive Ag 
diſapproving ſuch intimate Connections? 
Melliora. We ſhould only make a better Choice, 
and we need not always fear ſuch groſs Treachery 
and Perfidy. 

Angelica. It is but too common; but this is not 
altogether of ſo heinous a Nature ; for it doth not 
appear aſtoniſhing, that a Wife who loves her 
Huſband: ſhould entruſt him with all ſhe knows. 

Lucretia. Another, inſtead of a Huſband, finds 
a new Friend, and t to her all the Secrets of 
the old one. ä 

Melliara. You are really af Sen then that 
there is no Perſon upon the Earth worthy our Con- 
fidence? 

Angelica. We think indeed there are very few 
that can be truſted, and that it requires ſo many 
Vears to experience their Fidelity, that by that 
Time we have found them worthy our Confidence, 
we ſhall be grown wiſe enough to keep our: Se- 
crets to ourſelves. 

Eliza. Nothing ſeems to me more juſt tad 
reaſonable than what you have aflerted ; agree with 
us only in acknowledging, that Life is extremely. 
burdenſome when. our own SEC uri obliges us to 
«diſtruſt all Mankind. : 

Lucretia. It would certainly have: a much better 
Reliſn if we were more perfect; but you conſider 
Matters too deeply; there are Degrees to be ob- 
ſerved in F ae We may have F rignds 
whom 
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* whom we would conſult in our own Affairs, we 

* chooſe them to the beſt of our Power, we ſpeak 

/ to them mote freely than to others, we entertain 

- each other agreeably, but to diſcloſe to them all 

4 our Secrets, if we have any, that ought to be con- 

1 cealed, is not conſiſtent with the Rules of Pru- 

: dence, and ſuch Credulity muſt certainly be fol- 

5 lowed by a ſevere Repentance, when we find our 

* Secrets communicated abroad. os 

.-  Milliora. I wiſh with all my Heart, that all 
young People were to hear what you ſay, for the 

J greateſt Part of them can 3 live without a 

. Confident. 

» i Tuucretia. There is nothing more engaging, but 

t the Conſequence of ſuch Connections are often 

t fatal, the Mind ſuffers by them, our Reputation 

: is * m in them, we render ourſelves ridicu- 
lous in our own Vindication : They occaſion thoſe 

4 Debates and Quarrets that we too often find a- 

; mong the Women, and thoſe who have any Senſe - 


avoid them as much as poſſible. 
Eliza. Young Perſons have ſeldom ſuch impor- 
tant Secrets, nor ſo deſtructive to them if revealed. 
Angelica. That is very true, however they don't 
love to have repeated what Secrets we entruſt 
| them: And ſuch little Breaches of Fidelity are 
| very ungrateful to us; in ſhort, one Party or the 
; other is always in the Wrong. 
; Melliora. Provided I myſelf were not blameable, 
I could put up with any Thing. 
Lucretia. Thoſe Diſputes. in which we are en- 
I gaged, tho' we are never ſo much in the right, 
| ſubject us to Cenſure: We are called on to; juſtify 
ourſelves, many will lay the Blame on us; the 
beſt Way therefore is never to contend at all, and 
to make ourſelves as little as poſſible the Topic of 
Converſation. 
Eliza. I am aſhamed to own myſelf convinced 


at laſt ; nevertheleſs we muſt needs ſubmit to the 1 
Truth. | D 1 A- 
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DIALOGUE xXXIV. 
On FIDELITY. 


Lucinaa. W E were entertained the other Day 
with a Converfation upon Cou- 
rage; we ſhould now be glad to hear what can be 
ſaid of Fidelity fo frequently recommended to us. 
Julia. This Word ſeems to me to explain it- 
ſelf, and I believe it will be difficult. to define it 
any other Way. 

Lucinda. If you don't chuſe to define it, Aale 
to give us ſome Example of it, that we may there- 
by know its true Import. 

Julia. Is it poſſible, Madam, that you can't 
comprehend what it is to tranſact an Affair with 
Fidelity, and what to betray one's Truſt ? 

Lauriana. I underſtand it a little, but cannot 
expreſs it. 

Julia. Fidelity is aaa to be found in thoſe 
who are mutually well inclined, Treachery is ob- 
fervable in thoſe whoſe Minds are corrupt. 

_  Lauriana. I muſt confeſs nothing can give me 
fo clear an Idea of any thing as Examples. 

Julia. Would you have them in general, or 
ſuch as relate more particularly to ourſelves? 
Lucinda. 1 ſhould be glad to ſee ſome of all 
Kinds. 

Julia. Well then, Madam, I will inſtantly 
oblige you: An unfaithful Perſon is entruſted with 
a Commiſſion; ſhe executes it without any Regard 

to its Face never obſerves the Nature of her 
Charge, nor intereſts herſelf at all in the Affair, 
any farther than to tranſact it with a literal Com- 
pliance with her Orders, whether right or wror 
a And how doth the faithful Deputy 


| Juli 4. 
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Julid. She liſtens attentively to what is faid to 


her ; ; wiſhes her Commiſſion may proſper; z and i is 
truly diligent in the Execution of it. | 


Lucin : erer of this Nature are ; too ge- 
neral. 
Julia. Now, ou ſhall have ſome more cir- 
cumſtantial; for Inſtance, a Letter is given at the 
Gate to deliver to the Abbeſs in ExpeQation of an 
Anſwer: The truſty Perſon carefully ſeeks the 


| Abbefs, delivers the Letter, and tells her an An- 


ſwer is expected; ſhe entreats the Meſſenger to 
have a little Patience, and immediately returns to 
fetch the Anſwer; in a Word, ſhe makes the 
Affair her own, and wiſhes to give Satisfaction 
both to the Abbeſs, and the Meſeuger, and is 


Careful to do the Buſineſs ſhe is charged with. The 


unfaithful Perſon ſeeks the Abbeſs, without carin 

whether ſhe finds her or not; ſhe is as well fatis- 
fed in returning no Anſwer, as the other in proy- 
ing it; ſhe gives herſelf no Concern about the 
Meſſenger, who for ought ſhe cares may go back 
again without doing the Buſineſs. Madam de 
Maintenon orders her Coach to go abroad in; the 
treacherous Perſon repeats the' Order herſelf, or 


entruſts it to another; ſhe thinks nothing about 


it, and is as well pleaſed if the Coach is got ready 
two Hours too late, as at the Time required: She 


that regards the Execution of her Truſt, takes 


Care to order the Coach herſelf, and truſts her 
Commiſſion to nobody, ſhe is uneaſy if it is not 
inſtantly prepared, ſhe returns to haſten it, and is 
really deſirous to ncquit her Charge wink the ut- 
moſt Punctuality. 


Lauriana. Provided 1 ſhould not. 'be teproved, ; 


T ſhould not care any farther. 


Fulia. Such a Conduct as that is treacherous and 
baſe ; *tis to act only to outward Appearance, and 
proceeds entirely from a {laviſh mean Principle. 

Lucinda. Is Fidelity then neceſſary in the World? 


Juli as” 
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Julia. It is requiſite every where, and in all 
Things: What Service would our Miſtreſſes do, if 
they only take Care to make us come and go at the 
Sound of the Bell, without a due Regard to the 
Formation of our Manners? An Abbeſs, that ſhould 
content herſelf with commanding her Nuns, with- 
out taking Pains in the ſpiritual Concerns? A Bi- 
ſhop, who ſhould take upon him the Pontifical Of- 
fice without ever viſiting his Flock ? A General of 
an Army, who ſhould pay no Regard to the ful- 
filling his Duty in his Military Capacity ? A Mo- 
narch, who ſhould tyrannize over his Subjects 
without ſtudying to make them eaſy and happy? 
All theſe Duties depend on that Fidelity ſo earneſt- 
ly recommended to us. „5 

Lauriang. This Fidelity, as you have explained“ 
it, is diſadvantageous to ourſelves; it induces us 
to make other People's Buſineſs our own. . _ 

Julia. You deſcribe it better than I can, Ma- 
dam; it conſiſts in acting for others as we would do 
ee. _: - 5 | 

Lauriana. And that muſt neceſſarily render us 

unhappy. | chart, 
Julia. It will render us lovely, eſtimabſe, and 
renowned for Honour and Goodneſs; ſuch Perſons 
who practiſe it are dear to all the World. | 
Lauriana. It muſt coſt them a deal of Pains and 
Labour. ES, 

Fulia. Our Merit can never be thought too dear 
in the Purchaſe, and when we accuſtom ourſelves 
betimes to do what we ought, we ſhall never be 
liable to act otherwiſe. | | 

Lucinda. Is it requiſite then, that I ſhould intereſt 
myſelf in whatever is tranſaQed at St. Cyr ; that I 
mould take Pains to have my Work well done, or 
to ſee that a Girl doth as ſhe ought what I am to 
teach her? It is ſufficient if I do what I am or- 


dered. | 
bo Julia. 
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Julia. Your Orders are given you to be properly 
executed; your Work is given you to be well done, 
and if you act unjuſtly with a premeditated Deſign, 
Can you be guilty of a more manifeſt Ingratitude 
to this Inſtitution ? 5 
Lucinda. It is paid already from the Good we re- 
ceive from it. | DO es 
Julia. But, ſuppoſing it was not to be diſcharged 
with Fidelity, if it received us only without in- 
ſtructing us, or forming our Minds, if it did not 
ſupport us in Sickneſs, or make a Proviſion for us 
againſt our Departure : What would become of 
all the King's good Intentions? You ſee then that 
the whole depends upon Fidelity, and that-the Go- 
verneſſes of our Houſe would entirely fruſtrate the 
Purpoſes of the Sovereign, however laudable and 
well-deſigned, if they were not to execute them 
with the moſt punQual Fidelity. E 
Lauriana. Is Fidelity farther neceſſary in Mat- 
ters of Religion ? | 


Julia. It is ſo with regard to Men, whom we 


have it in our Power to deceive ; but we cannot de- 
ceive God, he is not to be impoſed upon, he fa- 
thoms the very Depth of our Hearts, and ſees them 
as they really are, and utterly abhors the double- 
minded. TT, | 3 

Lucinda. Are we not born to Truth or Falſhood, 
and can we change our Tempers ? | 

Julia. It is certain that ſome are born with hap- 


| pier Diſpoſitions than others ; but we ſhould culti- 


vate our good Inclinations, and reQify thoſe that 
are evil. Nothing is impoſſible to God, and by his 
Help we may accompliſh every Thing. 

Lauriana, We are convinced, Madam, and I 
hope you will ſoon ſee in our future Conduct the 
Fruits of this Converſation. 


DIA 
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DIALOGUE xXXXV. 


On the Point of Honour. 


Melaſina. I HAVE often heard the Men talk of 
| I the Point of Honour, Is there any 
ſuch Thing amongſt the Women ? 

Tereſa. Why not? Do you think we are not ac- 
counted ſuſceptible of Honour ? 

Lucilla. We are ſo little regarded, that i it is a 


Sign we are not; and when Women are any Way 


injured, [ believe few take any Pains to vindicate 
them. 

__ Tereſa. I can't bear to be held in ſuch Con- 
tempt : What can be the Reaſon of it? 

Celia. Tis our own Fault, becauſe there Are ow 


reaſonable Women. , 


Tereſa. But if theſe few reaſonable Women were 
to fall out, what could be done to reconcile them ? 
Lucilla. If they were very reaſonable, they would 


never fall out. 


Malaſina. How, Madam, do you think that im- 
poſſible ? And what would you do if a Perſon of- 
fended you ? 

Celia. For my Part I would put up with the Af- 
front. 

Tereſa. Then you ought to be canonized for a 
Saint? 

Celia. No, I ſhould not deſerve it, ad the leaſt 
Motive would induce me to do it, 

Melaſina. The leaſt Motive would induce you to 
put up with an Injury! 

Celia. What ſhall we get by retorting them? 
Will it in the leaſt extenuate them; aud muſt we, 
in order to make ourſelves amends, commit a Fault 
as great as thoſe who have offended us ? 

Melafina, J ſhould. think it inconſiſtent with my 


Honour to put up an Injury without returning it. 


Lucilla. Should you be well pleafed to have it 
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Celia. Before the King, out of his wonted Plots 


and Goodneſs, had aboliſhed Duels, a Man could 


revenge himſelf for an Affront by fighting with the 


Aggreſſor; wherein he either killed or diſarmed 


his Adverſary, or at leaſt acquitted himſelf with 
Honour : But Women haveno better Remedy than 
to hold their Peace, and a void engaging in any Sort 
of Quarrels. | 

Tereſa. You may have Injuries done you with- 
out giving any Occaſion for them. 

| Licilla, They will ſoon have an End, when we. 
don t take any Notice of them. 

Mela ſina. I ſhould think ſuch Forbearance 2 
argue Want of Courage. 555 

Celia. There is more Courage in fuch Fa 
ance, than in requiting Evil for Evil. s 

Laura. 1 am of Opinion, that People of For- 
tune are not ſo much expoſed to Quarrels, and 
that only the inferior Claſs are ſo apt to be engaged 
in them. A 

Tereſa. However good tempered we may be, it 
always depends on others to give us Occaſion to 
quarrel. 

Laura. We ought not to depend on others Pe 
the Regulation of our Conduct; it would be eaſy 
enough to avoid Diſputes, if we could but ſubmit 
to a paſſive Diſpoſition, we ſhould therefore be 
ſilent, or change the Diſcourſe; when we find apy 
{elves aggrieved. 


Melaſma. You muſt ſuppoſe us to have great 


Power o ver our Actions. 


Lucilla. It is abſolutely requiſite to have it, other- 
wiſe we ſhall be liable to numberleſs enen 


encies. 


Tereſa. But why ſhould [ ſubmit any more. than | 


another ? 


Laura. I think it the moſt reaſonable Part to 
ſubmit, and we ſhould be well enough recom- 
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penſed by never being engaged i in a Diſpute with 
any Body. 

Tereſa. There are ſo many Kinds of them, 
that I can't ſee how we can avoid it. 

Violetta. For Inſtance, How could Seraphina a- 
void what happened to her ? 

Lucilla. What was that ? 

Violetta. A Man informed her, that her Bro- 
ther-in-Law had traduced her, without repeating 
the Aſperſions he had made Uſe of. Seraphina com- 
plained highly of the Injury done to her Honour; 
the Brother - in-Law proteſted he never once thought 
of any ſuch Thing; ſhe named the Accuſer, who 
finding himſelf preſſed, choſe rather to deny what 
he had ſaid, than ſubject himſelf to the Reſent- 
ment of a Family it was his Intereſt to oblige : 
He diſowned therefore what Seraphina had ad- 
vanced ; and ſhe now incurs the Suſpicion of hav- 
ing invented a Falſhood, and is for this Reaſon 
obliged to be at Variance with every Body in the 
Houſe ſhe lived in, ſhe muſt therefore quit it ; 
What Blame and Diſgrace muſt ſhe ſuffer there- 
fore upon this Account ? 

Melaſina. How could ſhe avoid it? Such a Miſ- 
ſorturie might have happened to any one. 

Celia. All ſhe has to do, is to make no Reply. 

Tereſa. You would have patiently ſubmitted to 
the Detraction of a Brother- in-Law, and OG 
the Information given her. 

Lucilla. You ſee the Conſequence of ſuch intel 
ligence, by what has befallen her. 

Laura. "Theſe private Incendiaries are very in- 
jurious to thoſe to whom they communicate their 
Intelligence. 

Melafina. I ſhould be for giving it, and be Had 
of receiving it on the like Occaſion. 

Celia. I think we ſhould neither Sodue nor the 
other. a 
Tereſa. Would you hear your Friends traduced, 
liſe them of it? Celia. 
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Celia. I ſhould gently rebuke thoſe who propa- 
gated the Slander, by telling them they did not 


know the Perſons of whom they were talking, and 


ſhould take no farther Notice of it. . 
Melaſina. But what would you have done, had 


you been in Seraphina's Place? 


Celia. I ſhould have thanked the Perſon who 
brought the Intelligence, and have ſaid no more 
about it. If the Report had any Foundation, I 
ſhould have endeavoured to make Advantage of it; 
otherwiſe, I would wait with Patience till Time 
had defeated its Influence, as it certainly does 


weaken ſuch Reports as are not founded upon 


F 
Lucilla. If Seraphina had ourkivd this Method, 


ſhe would have ſaved herſelf a YO of Uneaſi- 


neſs: 


Tereſa. I ſhould have thought it neceſſary to 


have Reparation made to my Honour. 


Lucilla. I never obſerve the Generality of People 
demand ſuch a Reparation. 

Laura. Tis true, indeed; when they are in- 
formed of Injuries done to their Character, they 
take Witneſſes with them, and demand Satisfaction | 
by Courſe of Law. 


Celia. We ſee no ſuch Proceeding among People 
of Condition. 


Tereſa. We ſhould then put up with any Af- 


front done to ourſelves, or our Friends. 


Lucilla, If we treat our Friends in the fame Man- 
ner as ourſelves, . they will have 1 no reaſon to com- 


Plain, 


Melaſina. I ſhould look upon it as a diſtinguithing | 


Mark of Friendſhip, to be informed of whatever 
is done to my Prejudice, tho” it were but a Look, 


or the leaſt Token of Contempt. 1355 
Celia. Such a Conduct makes us wales on as | 


meddling Sort of People, and anvolves us in a 
World of 1 
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Melaſina. And LE Wl it make one appear 
meddling? # 

Celia. I know not any Thing that i is ſo,obnox- 
lou, as to ſow Diſcord whereſoever \ we 89. EY. 

Lucilla. We ſhould conceal any Thing that we 
— mult give Diſpleaſure, and communicate only 
what is agrecable, ſo that we may always acquit 
ourſelves of never having made liſchief. between 
Friends, but often re and made up Breach- 
es between them. 

. Helajina, I am over joyed with this Converſation, 
and you. have entirely deſtroyed; thoſe Ideas I before 


> thought reaſonable: I never ed: we. ought to 


ear any Affront offered to ourſelves, and much 


leſs to our Friends; however, you make it plainly 
| appear, that: the greateſt Service we can do them, 


is never to engage them in any Diſpute, and juſt in 
Ger Kues manner we ſhould act in N to 
ourſelves. 

Ante „What a Happineks | it is, Madam, you 
can ſubmit to Reaſon as ſoon as you. perceive it. 

Aelaſina. It muſt be very difficult to reſiſt, the 
Force of 85 gu ments. 
Celia. Weak-minded People will rather contend, 
than ſubmit. 1 Wet 
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